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OUT OF GREECE. 
BY O. C. T. 
Norway, Dunkirk, Somaliland, were concerned, when, having unloaded 


Greece, and Crete, if not military 
defeats in the perspective of the long 
view of the war, might be justly 
described by Mr Churchill’s phrase as 
‘bloody props.’ And of all these the 
Greek evacuation was in many ways 
the most tragic. For since the autumn 
of 1940, when Italy struck at Greece, 
one of the smallest and least warlike 
nations had inflicted defeat after defeat 
on Hitler’s jackal, till many were pre- 


‘pared to see in this campaign the first 


turn of the tide against Axis European 
conquest. Then Germany struck at 
their flank, and we rushed a hurried 
expeditionary force to Greece which 
was everywhere hailed with optimistic 
enthusiasm. But it was a forlorn hope, 
doomed from the start, and in a couple 
of weeks we brought the survivors 
back, leaving a brave country to a 
bitter and humiliating fate. 

During the last few days of April 
there came out of Greece the sur- 
vivors of this forlorn hope; men of 
many countries and of many races, 
and for some ten thousand of them this 
was the manner of their coming. 


The operation started, so far as we 


some 1500 troops for Egypt, we left 
Port Said for Alexandria on a ‘ hush- 
hush’ mission. 

We arrived off Alexandria soon afte 
daybreak on the 24th April and lay 
outside in a choppy sea awaiting orders. 
To us came a tug containing an officer 
and some dozen tough-looking but. 
rather sea-sick Australians, who, when 
I asked them, told me they were anti- 
aircraft gunners and volunteers for a 
very dangerous job. News which was 
received with mixed feelings by the 
rest of us. At the same time we got 
our ‘movement orders,’ and set off 
at mid-day with four or five other 
transports, and with a light cruiser 
and a couple of destroyers as escort. 

We arrived off Crete on Friday 
evening, 25th, and picked up our final 
instructions from Suda Bay, leaving 
in the early hours of Saturday for 
Kalamata in South-west Greece to 
take off some 10,000 of the troops 
who had been fighting their way 
down the peninsula from the Corinth 
Canal. 

During Saturday morning the convoy, 
now consisting of four troop-ships and 
escort, was picked up by enemy 
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planes, and had to put up with several 
heavy attacks from flights of Savoyas 
flying at a height of five or six thousand 
feet. They were typical Italian bomb- 
ing attacks, carried out quite deliber- 
ately and with extreme accuracy, 
every bomb falling right in the middle 
of the convoy ; but as we were moving 
in a square formation the middle was 
the one place where they could do least 
harm, and no one was actually hit, 
although one or two ships got a good 
shaking. 

In the clear sunlight of the Medi- 
terranean spring we could follow the 
fall of the bombs from the planes 
until they disappeared in hundred- 
foot columns of water. Thus we had 
ringside seats and a rehearsal of what 
was to come later. 

During the day I organised, as far 
as possible, my available military staff, 
medical officers, R.A.M.C. orderlies, 
Australian A.A. party, &c., for the 
job of embarking and administering, 
throughout a journey of three nights 
and days, the troops we were taking 
off. 

We had arranged that my quota 
was to be 2400, about double the normal 
capacity of the ship. Now a ship is a 
tricky thing to find your way about 
even by day, and to embark and 
accommodate thousands of troops upon 
an unknown ship in absolute silence, 
at top speed and in pitch dark, 
without a glimmer of light, and get 
them all settled in and fed, is quite 
a task. 

I made a guess at the proportion 
of officers, W.O.s, and sergeants, and 
arranged guides to control the general 
flow through the ship, with segregating 
parties to split off the officers and 
senior N.C.O.s to separate accom- 
modation. I went up to one point 
during embarkation and found 
them rather bothered by strange 
individuals, who in answer to the 
routine question of “ officer, sergeant, 
or other rank?” could only answer, 
** Yugo-Slav,” or make some foreign 
reply. The best I could suggest was 
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that if they wore gold lace they wer 
officers, if they had brought any kit 
they were probably sergeants, and jf 
they only had a rifle they were simple 
soldiers—and that seemed to work all 
right. 

Then there were checking parties at 
the entrance of each Accommodation 
Area to let in the correct tally and 
report progress to the officers jp 
charge of each end of the ship. There 
were food parties with rations of 
chocolate, biscuits, and cigarettes for 
each arrival. 

Finally, my orderly-room staff were 
responsible for making out rolls of al] 
officers and sergeants, and the allocation 
of cabin or lounge accommodation to 
them; and that was about as far ag 
we could go in organisation. 

It was not as easy as it sounds, 
because although I knew the troops 
would probably come off to us in 
destroyers and light craft, I did 
not know till they arrived whether 
they would come port or starboard, or 
both sides at once. Or whether they 
would embark from forward or aft, or 
with how many points of origin we 
should have to deal. So that many 
possibilities had to be allowed for. 

It was while we were moving between 
Crete and Greece that a message ot 
report was picked up, supposed to be 
from Hitler to Churchill, that “ this 
would not be a second Dunkirk 
triumph. You may embark them, but 
you'll never get them back.” News 
which heartened us all immensely. 

We were due to make Kalamata 4 
couple of hours after nightfall; but 
soon after dusk a mist came up, the 
last greyness faded out of the sea, and 
in the darkness we lost the rest of the 
convoy and the escort that was t 
guide us in. 

Without proper charts and expect: 
ing to hit something every minut, 
we nosed our way into the Greek 
coast with the lead taking continual 
soundings. 

To find one’s way into that coast 
by day is a matter for caution and 
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skill; in the utter darkness and silence 
of the night it was a task to oppress 
the senses and daunt the spirit. How- 
ever, after several hours of tension, by 
some mystery of navigation, @ ship 
loomed up ahead of us, and we found 
ourselves once more with our convoy 
dose up to Kalamata beach. 

Kalamata has only a small jetty, 
useless for ships of our size, and we 
lay off about half a mile till troops 
were brought off to us in destroyers 
and small craft. 

The troops we were taking had been 
fighting and marching for seven days 
and nights, and on account of air 
attack were scattered in and around 
Kalamata in small parties. They 
must have been joined by other rear- 
guard parties, bringing the totals to 
well over what we had been told to 
prepare for. Unfortunately, we did not 
know this at the time. 

There was no moon, and a slight 
damp mist over the water, with clouds 
overhead, dimmed even the starlight. 
No sound or any light came from the 
shore or the ships lying around. 

Towards midnight there was a faint 
disturbance in the darkness and the 
first destroyer felt its way out to us, 
edged alongside, and made fast. 

I looked over and could make out 
the decks packed solid with figures 
looking up at us. We towered above the 
destroyer, but were able to get one 
gangway from her upper part on to 
our well-deck for’ard, and for the rest 
we slung rope ladders off our upper 
deck. And then the flow began. 

Along the gangway, up each ladder, 
came a steady stream of figures. A 
mixture of all units, every branch of 
the Service, and half a dozen different 
nationalities. 

There were sick and wounded to be 
helped on. I saw one lad making 
heavy weather up a rope ladder, and 
leaning down to give him a hand over 
the rail, found him carrying the regi- 
mental dog in his arms. 

As each destroyer was emptied it 
went off for another load. On board, 
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the organisation worked without either 
hitch or congestion. Runners reported 
to me as each Accommodation Area 
was filled to scale, and I began to 
give thanks for a perfect embarkation. 
So when I had taken on 2500 I hailed 
the destroyer commander and said I 
wasfullup. He said, “I’ve got another 
four or five hundred on board and 
another load to go back and fetch from 
the shore.” 

Well, this was a shattering blow. 
We obviously could not leave them 
behind, and we could take some 
more on. But it meant that the 
whole of my arrangements for feed- 
ing and accommodation were blown 
sky-high. 

If you know you have to put ninety 
men into a space suited for thirty 
you may be able to get them in if 
they are all put there at once; but if 
you start by putting sixty there, tell 
them that is their accommodation for 
the next three days and let them take 
off their equipment and go to sleep, it 
leads to a good deal of ill-feeling if 
you later try and insert another 
thirty. Not unreasonably the original 
incumbents are annoyed at having 
their faces walked over by later 
arrivals, while the latter are equally 
incensed at being shown a space 


- obviously already filled to saturation 


point, and tend to stick in the doorway, 
block the approaches, and use horrible 
language. 

I think it was the Medical Officer 
who had the job of inserting sixty- 
three reluctant Australians into three 
detention cells and a minute guard- 
room, and later had to go down and 
put another thirty on top of them. 
And did it. Military Crosses have been 
won for less heroic action ! 

This, then, was the problem un- 
expectedly thrust on us. I had a 
hurried conference with the staff, 
overhauled every possible accommoda- 
tion area, fresh supplies of food were 
broken into, and in a short while the 
flow started again. Up on to the bridge- 
decks, into the lifeboats, along passage- 
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ways, on staircases, into store-rooms, 
pantries, and barber’s shops, until 
with over 4000 on board it was no 
longer possible to pick a way along any 
deck or gangway. 

Meanwhile hot tea went round to 
all those that could be reached and 
who remained awake, but many fell 
asleep as they touched the deck, and 
remained undisturbed even when 
walked on. 

All officers and most W.O.s and 
sergeants were fixed up with cabin 
and lounge accommodation and a meal 
of sorts from the saloon galley. 

Soon after 4.30 the convoy stole 
out of Kalamata Bay, and at 5.30 
I fell into my bunk for some sleep. 
At 6.30 the first bombs fell on the 
convoy. 

From then on throughout the day 
wave after wave of enemy planes 
came at us in determined attempts 
to sink anything that moved on 
the sea. 

Up on deck in the early spring 
sunshine the ship presented an extra- 
ordinary sight. The whole top deck 
was a packed mass of men through 
which it was almost impossible to 
force a way. Men in rags, men with a 
week’s beard, men with their clothing 
stained with the mud of Thermopyle 
and the Corinth Canal. 

There were British, Australian, and 
New Zealand troops, airmen, sailors, 
Greeks, Cypriots, Free French, and 
Yugo-Slavs. There were a couple of 
Polish pilots, and among others, re- 
splendent in gold lace and medals, the 
commander of a Yugo-Slav warship. 
Down below on the troop-deck sections 
and other accommodation were thou- 
sands of men for whom there was no 
space on deck, and who had to remain 
below for the whole of the three nights 
and days they were aboard. 

The first tasks were to organise as 
much anti-aircraft fire as possible and 
to feed the troops. 

By collecting and mounting all 
machine-guns brought aboard we finally 
had about eighty guns mounted all 
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, 
over the top deck: Hotchkiss, 
Bren, and a couple of Vickers, anq 
even anti-tank rifles lashed to croy 
struts, as well as the ship’s 12-pounder 
So that by the time the next way 
came over us there was a terrific 
volume of fire. A burst of cheering 
took me to the port side in time 
to see a twin-engined bomber hit 
the sea. 

Meanwhile food issue centres wer 
set up at various points on the ship, 
and by using every possible source g 
supply of tea began to circulate round 
the ship. The officers’ galley, working 
continuous sittings, managed hot cooked 
meals for officers, W.O.s, and sergeants, 
We estimated that 3000 gallons of tea 
alone were brewed and circulated during 
the first day. 

“The spirits of the men after a few 
hours’ sleep and some food were quite 
remarkable. And they had the satis. 
faction of pulling down several planes 
in the course of the day. Optimists 
claimed five or six, and I saw certainly 
three either hit the sea or disappear 
smoking and losing height. 

A few incidents of the day stand 
out. One bearded Australian had a 
machine-gun but no mounting for it, 
so he got a pal to stand in front of 
him, and resting the gun on his steel 
helmet used his head as a tripod. I 
came upon them arguing hotly because 
the ‘tripod’ would try and help by 
pointing out new targets instead of 
standing still for the gunner to do 
his shoot. 

I remember watching the traces 
from one of the bridge ‘ Hotchkiss’ 
ripping into the belly of a big bomber 
that came over us at about 600 feet, 
and wondering how long it could keep 
going. 

And quite early on a large bomb fell 
close under the stern, and seemed 
lift the ship out of the water. It also 
did something to the fires in th 
boilers and filled the engine-room with 
smoke and hot coals. The chiel 
engineer told me he was sure there had 
been a direct hit, and the native 
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sokers put on their life - jackets, 
poured up on the deck, and were lost 
in the crowd. So that the next thing 
that happened was an urgent message 
to the bridge asking if I could find 
yolunteers to go below and keep the 
fires stoked. — 

I thought the decks were packed 
solid, but the crowd seemed to melt 
quite a bit as I went round on 
this unpopular mission. However, 
sme thirty or forty Australians 
collected fairly soon, and all was 
well The sergeant in charge had 
occasion to come and see me next 
day about their meals, so I asked 
him if his men were still shovelling 
coal down below. ‘‘ Oh no,” he said. 
§o I asked him what they were doing 
still down there. “‘ Keeping the other 
bastards from coming up again,” he 
said. 
Personally I would not have stayed 
below in the existing circumstances, 
except under extreme compulsion, for 
any material reward this world can 
offer. 

During the afternoon there was a 
misty haze over the sea, and the 
attackers came at us from a lower level, 
appearing suddenly out of the mist and 
disappearing into the sun. 

It is quite amazing the number of 
bombs that can fall around and still 
miss you. 

At this time the convoy consisted 
of three troop-ships with a couple of 
light cruisers and four or five destroyers, 
and, while all came in for a share, I 
think the bulk of the air attacks were 
made on the larger and less mobile 
troopers. At times ships seemed to 
disappear from sight in the fountains 
sent up by falling bombs. There was 
one attack in which two sticks of bombs 
exactly straddled us. Three on one 
side, then a breath-catching moment 
waiting for the next to hit the crowded 
decks or scream through the rigging, 
but, by the mercy of Providence, they 
hit the sea thirty yards beyond us. 

We had several signals from the 
escort saying, “‘ Are you all right?” 
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The worst part of it was to look along 
the packed decks and realise what a 
shambles the ship would be if only 
one of the falling bombs caught us 
fairly. And we had neither life-jackets 
nor boats for a quarter of the troops 
we carried. 

About this time, while we were 
circling Crete, a heavy attack was 
made on the transport on our port 
side. When it subsided we saw she 
had been hit, and up went the two 
black discs at the foremast. She 
flopped along the water like a wounded 
duck for a while, and then stopped. 
We circled round her for fifteen minutes 
or so, during which time we were 
mercifully free from air attack. There 
was a bit of a sea running, but the 
starboard boats were quickly down 
into the water without mishap and 
one destroyer stood off a couple of 
cables away to take up survivors. 
Another destroyer edged into the port 
side, and actually made fast while 
the troops swarmed on to her decks 
as the ship began to settle lower in the 
water. 

The rest of us, now two transports, 
a cruiser, and their destroyers, then 
continued on our way, and the last 
view of the stricken ship showed her 
down pretty low, with members of the 
crew and troops apparently jumping 
into the sea. 

But now it was getting on towards 
evening, and we watched eagerly for 
the coming dusk that would bring free- 
dom from enemy planes. The piles of 
cartridge-cases that littered the decks 
testified to the.intensity of the air 
attacks and the volume of fire we had 
put up in reply. 

I paid several visits to the couple 
of thousand men herded down on the 
lower parts of the ship, where they 
were quite unable to see what was 
happening, and could only hear the 
terrific battle taking place overhead 
and feel the ship shake and heave to 
the concussion of falling bombs. They 
seemed, however, quite cheerful, with 
plenty of food and a continual supply 
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of tea circulating. In fact, I generally 
found most of them asleep. 

Evening came and an uneventful 
night took us well away from Crete, 
so that morning found us removed 
from the worst of the danger area and 
ready for whatever the day brought. 
In fact, air attacks ceased fairly early, 
and our own planes began to be seen 
in the sky. Much of the day was 
devoted to improving the feeding 
arrangements and getting as many as 
possible bathed and shaved. 

Another peaceful night found us 
within sight of the Egyptian coast, and 
we entered Alexandria during the 
morning. Half an hour’s preparation 
and we were ready to clear the ship, 
and with two gangways down and each 
man in possession of a slip of paper 
giving his particulars, name, and unit 
to hand to the staff ashore, the whole 
mixture of units, services, and races 
were cleared to their collecting centres 
in a couple of hours. 


And so they came out of Greece, a 
mixed and ragged army, but seemingly 
little the worse in health or spirits for 
their Greek campaign and evacuation ; 
although scarcely any of them had saved 
more than their arms and the clothes 
they wore. 

Finally, one last picture that illus- 
trates an aspect of the war more clearly 
than anything else could have done. 
Being at Port Tewfik a week or so 
later, I noticed a trickle of people 
passing the ship to embark farther 
down the quay, a trickle which pres- 
ently swelled to a dense procession of 
men of all kinds and ages dressed in 
every type of clothing, and I went 
along to see who they were. They were 
members of the Mercantile Service, 
survivors from ships that had gone 
down in the recent operations. I spoke 
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to one of them, the master of a ghj 
that had been in convoy with us fg 
many thousands of miles. His ship 
lay at the bottom of the sea off Pireus; 
all that he could save was contained jn 
a handkerchief he carried. ‘There wer 
hundreds and hundreds like him, 
getting passage home to bring some 


. other ship outward again through all 


the hazards of the sea. 

When our 4000 troops went ashore 
at Alexandria most of them probably 
said, ‘‘ Thank God that’s over.” But 
for those who man and sail ships under 
the Red Ensign that sort of thing is 
never over while the war lasts. Those 
of us who belong to what are rather 
invidiously these days called the 
‘fighting Services, know what t 
expect and sometimes get it. Those 
who belong to the Mercantile Seryies 
never know what to expect next, and 
get it all the time. When we go ashor 
at places on our way, there are. Com- 
mittees to welcome us, fleets of cars to 
take us about, concessions at cinemas, 
and unlimited hospitality. Those who 
have brought us there and who wear 
no fighting uniform disappear unnoticed 
into the crowd and are lost to sight. 
Their peace-time duty holds perils and 
discomforts beyond the lot of most of 
us. Add to these the continuous and 
manifold hazards of war that increased 
their already heavy responsibilities, 
and the almost continual separation 
from their homes, and you get 4 
standard of service as high as can bk 
asked of any man. 

And yet, if for only a short time 
we were unable to find officers and men 
to carry the Red Ensign over all the 
oceans of the world, this war would bk 
lost as certainly as if every soldier laid 
down his arms. I am grateful for th 
chance which has allowed me to s 
even this much of their splendid work 
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THE THREE PIPES CLUB. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THosE who belong to the club are 
few enough as yet to be able to meet 
in a tobacconist’s upstairs parlour 
without any sense of overcrowding ; 
yet I sometimes fancy that our Three 
Pipes Club has a future, that it may 
outlive the war-time conditions which 
gave it birth and one day develop into 
an institution of renown. Whose 
portrait, I wonder, will they then hang 
above the marble mantelpiece in the 
smoking-room as that of their founder ? 
I cannot tell; for though it was 
Penfold who unconsciously began it 
all, it was the Major who gave the 
Three Pipes Club a formal existence, 
and it was Mallaby who gave it a name. 
Then again, it was undoubtedly my 
young daughter Biddy who saved it 
from disruption almost as soon as it 
was born. So, you see, there are 
various candidates for the honour, and 
I dare say that glorified club of the 
future (if it ever exists) will have to 
renounce a founder’s portrait and 
content itself, perhaps, with an allegori- 
cal painting of the goddess Nicotia— 
old Burton’s “divine, rare, super- 
excellent Tobacco ’’—attended by cher- 
ubim puffing smoke-rings and floating 
amidst tobacco clouds. 

As I have said, it was Penfold, the 
tailor, who started the thing, when he 
trotted into my shop one morning for 
an ounce of his usual tobacco. Stocks 
were shorter than ever that week, 
and though I was able to hand him 
the familiar green packet it was with 
the warning that he would have to 
wait a week before he got another. 
You see, in a small town like ours, 
what a man fails to get from his own 
tobacconist he has precious little hope 
of making up elsewhere. I knew what 
it meant to Penfold, for he is a heavy 
smoker and in ordinary times he looks 
in for an ounce on most days of the 


week. He took up the packet now and 
seemed about to slip it into his pocket, 
but then he hesitated and looked at 
me, holding it out on the palm of his 
hand. 

“Tf this goes into my pouch, 
Murcott, it will be all smoked before 
the week-end is out,” he said. 
“Creatures of habit we all are; and 
whenever I get thinking about some- 
thing, down goes my hand into my 
pocket and the old pipe is filled before 
I rightly know what I’m about. 
Suppose you couldn’t break this up 
into a half-ounce, or even a quarter, 
and let me call for the rest next week, 
eh?” 

I saw his point, of course, but as I 
told him, if I once began to break up 
packets of tobacco and stow away odd 
handfuls here and there for customers 
to collect later, the business would be 
reduced to chaos in no time. He 
nodded, but still he stared at the 
packet in his outstretched hand and 
seemed to be in two minds about what 
to do with it. Suddenly he thrust it 
towards me— 

“You keep it all, then,” he said, 
“and, with your leave, I will drop in 
and smoke a pipe or two of it with 
you this evening. If this has got to 
last me a week it had better be out of 
my reach.” 

That decision of Penfold’s was the 
beginning. At the time it amused me ; 
but I fell in with the plan readily 
enough since it offered the prospect 
of an hour’s quiet yarn over a pipe 
with Penfold, whom I had known well 
since my boyhood and always liked. 
He came round in the evening and 
stayed the length of three pipes—a 
restful ld character, smoking and 
listening more than he talked, but 
with shrewd and sometimes humorous 
comments to make on most things— 
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and when he went he again left his 
tobacco behind him; for having set 
himself upon his course of self- 
discipline he was not the man lightly 
to abandon it. 

Well, but for one of the little weak- 
nesses of human nature, I dare say 
that Penfold’s plan would have worked 
out pretty much as he and I had ex- 
pected. He would have held doggedly 
to his self-denying ordinance and would 
have continued to look in for his 
nightly smoke until the old habit was 
broken and he could trust himself to 
carry away a whole week’s allowance 
of tobacco; after that he would have 
come no more. There is, however, 
this peculiarity about your inveterate 
smoker: when for any reason he gives 
up the use of tobacco or makes a 
drastic cut in the amount he smokes, 
he cannot forbear to brag of the fact 
to other smokers. The lover of good 
fare who is forced on to a diet of 
biscuits and barley-water rarely pro- 
claims that circumstance with pride 
among his friends, while more often 
than not the hard drinker who takes 
the pledge is distinctly shy of the 
subject. But with the smoker it is 
otherwise ; I cannot tell why. “I cut 
down my smoking by a half last week,” 
he will say in a casual tone which 
deceives nobody, and he will be keenly 
disappointed if your face fails to 
register admiration, with perhaps a 
tinge of envy for his iron will. 

Even so quiet and modest an old 
fellow as Penfold is not immune from 
this amiable weakness, and when our 
friend Jones came into the shop next 
day I found that he knew all about 
Penfold’s plan to keep his tobacco 
consumption in line with the needs of 
the time. 

Jones said bluntly that it would 
help him to solve his own smoking 
difficulties if we would let him join in 
the arrangement. 

I grinned and held out my hand 
for the packet of tobacco he had just 
bought. Jones is all right, and though 
I sometimes think he takes his workers’ 


education classes and his lite 
aspirations a bit too solemnly, plenty 
of us have worse faults. I was quite 
content that he should drop in with 
Penfold for a smoke and a chat during 
the next few evenings. 

*“* We need only one or two more and 
we shall have a smoking club,” ] 
remarked jokingly. 

Prophetic words! Before that week 
was out we had got our one or two 
more, and the smoking club was 
already in existence. It was the 
biggest surprise I had had in con. 
nection with the affair when Major 
Castor asked permission to join us; 
and in his case it was I who was 
directly responsible. He had lingered 
jn the shop for a few ‘minutes’ chat, 
as he usually does, and since we wer 
discussing the shortage of smokes ] 
naturally told him about Penfold’s 
little scheme, which I imagined would 
amuse him. The Major is not a 
excitable man, but he warmed up to 
the idea instantly. 

“It’s a notion, Murcott, upon my 
word!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ There have 
been days lately when I have gone 
about sucking an empty pipe, without 
the smallest chance of getting anything 
to put in it, and that makes a man 
peevish, you know. But this idea of 
yours does at least hold out a prospect 
of a smoke every evening—and in 
good company, too. Here, take back 
this packet, and I will be along to 
open it with you tonight, if you wil 
let me.” 

When, a couple of evenings after 
wards, the Major asked our leave to 
bring along Mr Mallaby—a master at 
the grammar school and, like the rest 
of us, a tobacco addict in distress—the 
oddly assorted little group seemed to 
have completed itself. Before the wat 
our party of five might have seemed & 
curious cross-section of social life to 
be found in a tobacconist’s sitting- 
room, but I suppose these class differ- 


ences mean little or nothing now. 


Jones is on the railway, while Penfold 
and I are in trade, and the professional 
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dass is represented by the Major and 
Mallaby. From the start, however, it 
was plain that we were a well-mixed 

y, and there was never a trace of 
constraint amongst us. We were not 
strangers to one another ; for in a town 
as small as ours everyone knows 
practically everybody else. And’ then 
the smoking was a bond between us ; 
we mellowed as soon as the pipes were 
lt—pipes for which we had had to 
wait all day—and_as the blue smoke 
thickened in the room the talk kindled. 
It would have taken a good deal to 
put us out of humour; but then, a 
good deal was in store for us. 

Mallaby said that we had reinstated 
the divine Nicotia on her throne. He 
said we had solved the scarcity problem 
by making the taking of tobacco once 
more @ ritual, instead of a habit. To 
this the Major added that, under the 
compulsion of events, we had resur- 
rected that seemingly long - dead 
institution, the smoking club, and 
he proposed that we should regard 
ourselves as an established club from 
that time forth. Whereupon Mallaby 
suggested for us the name of the 
Three Pipes Club, a designation which 
was promptly adopted. The signifi- 
cance of the name was that none of us 
smoked either more or less than three 
pipes on any evening, having dis- 
covered that on this basis an ounce 
of tobacco could generally be made to 
last out the week. 

I have said above that after the 
Major and Mallaby joined us we came 
to regard our little circle as complete, 
and had it indeed been so we should 
have escaped the crisis of which I 
have yet to tell. It happened one 
aftemoon that the Major had just 
been in for his usual ounce (in fairness 
to other customers, I had to insist 
that the club members should buy 
their tobacco-in the ordinary way and 
that I could not reserve it for them) 
and I was alone in the shop when there 
appeared the familiar, bulky form of 
Philip Doddington, complete with the 
broad-brimmed hat and the overcoat 
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with the seedy-looking astrakhan 
collar that are so well known in 
our streets. 

He asked for tobacco and I told 
him I had none; for, as it happened, 
the Major had just bought my last 
ounce. Instead of receiving the news 
with a smile and a shrug like other 
customers, Doddington glared at me 
from under his bushy eyebrows and 
roared— 

“No tobacco! No tobacco! Thou- 
sand thunders, man, what do you mean 
by no tobacco ?” 

Just in time I choked back the 
angry retort which, if spoken, would 
have made me look a fool. For Philip 
Doddington is, or thinks he is, an 
actor; and he was acting now. I 
remembered suddenly Robert de Baud- 
ricourt’s “No eggs!” in the opening 
line of Shaw’s ‘St Joan,’ and recog- 
nised Doddington’s explosion for the 
parody it was meant to be. (But 
why does ths man behave like that, I 
wender ?) 

“Seriously, though . . .” he was 
saying, and I realised that I still held 
the packet the Major had just pur- 
chased, at which Doddington was now 
staring questioningly. 

Of course there was nothing to do 
except to explain the circumstances, 
and as soon as he had heard about the 
Three Pipes Club, Doddington said, in 
his most grandiloquent manner— 

“How admirable! Now I wonder 
whether I might venture to put myself 
forward for membership of so august a 
society ; what do you think ?” 

It was then that I made what I 
afterwards came to realise was a grave 
mistake. Instead of saying that I 
would put his name before the club 
that evening, and so shifting the 
responsibility on to other shoulders, 
I simply told Doddington, as I had 
told the others, that he was welcome 
to drop in and join us if he liked. 

In my own defence it must be said 
that nobody raised any objection to 
the proposal. Every one of us knew 
Philip Dupré Doddington as a local 
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character, and we all felt that there 
was a certain pathos about the man. 
He tried so hard, with his pompous 
manner and theatrical style of talk, 
to give us the impression that he had 
been a great stage celebrity in his 
time, and yet none of us regarded him 
as anything more than a down-at-heel 
actor who had probably never in his 
life advanced beyond a second-rate 
provincial touring company. We were 
a little sorry, too, for that diminutive 
mouse of a woman, his wife, who in 
the sketches for two actors which they 
loved to perform at local concerts 
never appeared to have any other réle 
than that of foil to her husband. 

Thus Philip Doddington became one 
of our smokers’ circle. I remember the 
first evening when he came among us, 
and how he made an entrance into my 
small sitting-room which gave one the 
impression that a packed theatre had 
been waiting breathlessly for a sight 
of him; he was advancing across the 
room, booming something about having 
come to smoke the pipe of peace with 
us, when he tripped over Mallaby’s 
long legs and came down on all-fours 
on the carpet. As Mallaby’s legs are 
always stretched out to their fullest 
extent, most of us have stumbled over 
them at some time; but in poor 
Doddington’s case it was like beholding 
the sudden deflation of a punctured 
balloon. He struggled up and then 
subsided into a chair without trying 
to complete his obviously rehearsed 
words of greeting. 

From our point of view, however, 
something much worse was to follow ; 
for it quickly became apparent that 
he had not got anything to smoke. 
We all glanced at the Major in silent 
admiration while he passed his tobacco 
jar across to the newcomer, and as he 
watched Doddington proceed to pack 
a large pipe from its contents he did 
not allow himself to give the smallest 
sign of distress. All of us felt, I think, 
that we had never seen military 
discipline asserting itself to better 
advantage. 
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His pipe well alight, Doddington 


soon recovered his poise. Usually the 
talk began to flow pretty freely as soon 
as we had lit up, but that night we 
were rather quiet at first; for the 
little embarrassments which had 
accompanied the newcomer’s arrival 
made us less perfectly at case than 
usual. Doddington puffed out huge 
clouds of smoke and glancéd inquiringly 
from one to another of us, as if mildly 
surprised by the absence of talk. ] 
believe he had got the idea—though 
heaven knows why !—that what he 
had joined was a kind of smoking-cum- 
debating society, and that our con- 
versation would be on a remarkably 
high intellectual and literary level, 
At any rate, he turned now towards 
Mallaby, who was sitting next him, 
and remarked unexpectedly— 

““T have read somewhere a saying 
that ‘a whole ounce of tobacco will 
hardly purchase one dram of wit, 
That is a proposition which is not 
likely to be accepted in this company, 
I imagine.” 

It sounded exactly as if he were pro- 
pounding a subject for a debate. 

Mallaby sank still farther into the 
depths of his arm-chair and surrounded 
himself with a dense protective smoke- 
screen, but this appearance of with- 
drawal from the challenge was mis- 
leading. I suspect that our lanky 
schoolmaster, who loves to dress up & 
discussion from his curious collection 
of out-of-the-way lore, was actually 
enjoying himself. 

“Not acceptable to this company! 
Why not?” he asked. “TI should say 
it would be acceptable to any company 
that was not half-witted. That tobacco 
sharpens the intellect is nothing mor 
than an outworn superstition ; if you 
want proof of it, look at the Major 
there; his pipe is never out of his 
mouth, at least when he can get any- 
thing to put in it.” 

Everybody laughed, but Dodding- 
ton’s tremendous guffaw drowned the 
sound of our chuckles. 

“Ah, you are joking, I see, and 
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as unjust to divine tobacco as you are 
to our friend the Major,” Doddington 
took him up, in his ponderous manner. 
“J shall answer you with the famous 
jines— 

“Nature’s idea, Physicke’s rare perfection, 


_ Cold Rheum’s expeller, and the wit’s 
direction.” 


Mallaby expelled a great cloud of 
smoke, and grunted. ‘Poetic clap- 
trap, nothing more! Why do people 
write about tobacco, anyway? Why 
this everlasting battle of the Jameses ?”’ 

“Battle of the Jameses ? ” Dodding- 
ton echoed, rather weakly. 

“Oh, James the First,” Mallaby 
muttered, as if he felt his little phrase 
to be scarcely worth elucidation. 
“James Rex and James Barrie, pro- 
tagonists in the three centuries’ war 
of the pipes; the arch-enemy and the 
arch-priest of tobacco. The ‘ Counter- 
blaste’ versus ‘My Lady Nicotine.’ 
That was all I meant.” 

The pause which followed was filled 
by the Major, who said: “It was 
Swinburne, wasn’t it, who said that he 
loved James the First ‘because he 
slit the throat of that filthy blackguard 
Raleigh, who invented this filthy 
smoking ’ ?”’ 

Mallaby nodded.. “Ay, they have 
al looked up to James as their 
champion, these anti-smokers; they 
have not found such another in three 
hundred years,” he answered. “ And 
what a motley procession it is that 
trails after him, if you come to survey 
it There is the learned Camden 
grumbling that the use of the Indian 
weed was turning civilised Englishmen 
into savages; and Richard Brathwait, 
that scribbling Westmorland squire 
who was always deriding it for a 
‘spender of time’ ; and the anonymous 
pamphleteer who thought it one of the 
glories of the Greek and Latin tongues 
that they contained no word for 
tobacco; and that old Anatomist of 
Melancholy, though it is true that he 
blew both hot and cold, and talked 
of ‘hellish, devilish, and damned 
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tobacco’ in the same breath as he 
lauded it to the skies. And so on 
down to Swinburne and to the Anti- 
Tobacco League! And on the other 
side you find Carlyle and Emerson 
puffing their pipes through a long 
evening of absolute silence and declaring 
at the end that it had been the pleasant- 
est evening of their lives.” 

Of the rest of the conversation that 
evening I remember nothing except 
that it was the usual gossip on current 
affairs and that Doddington took little 
part in it. Mallaby, obviously without 
the smallest intention or even realisa- 
tion of it, had discouraged and deflated 
him. And it was not difficult to detect 
that a silent Philip Doddington was 
a sad and uneasy Philip Doddington. 
Perhaps because of his earlier life in 
the theatre, he was more conscious 
than most of us that all the world’s a 
stage. That he desired always to be 
in the centre of it was, considering 
his limitations, something of a mis- 
fortune. The easy give-and-take of 
a group of men round a fireside was 
a thing which could never have come 
easily to him. 

For instance, the evening when he 
seemed happiest was the one on which 
Major Castor invited all of us round 
to his place to inspect his collection 
of ancient tobacco-pipes. Among the 
Major’s treasures was one of the 
diminutive Elizabethan clay pipes with 
its distinguishing flat spur, and Dod- 
dington obtained its owner’s good- 
humoured permission to fill this with 
a pinch of tobacco and take a few 
puffs from it. Then he surprised us 
by whipping out a false beard and 
moustache, striking an attitude, and 
informing us that he was Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Afterwards the Major’s old 
Indian and Chinese pipes, and a church- 
warden, provided opportunities for 
impersonations of a Red Indian chief, 
a mandarin, and Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and for each character Doddington had 
ready an appropriate recital. Our first 
feeling of shy discomfort overcome, we 
settled down to get all the enjoyment 
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we could out of this tour de force. If 
the Major was disappointed that his 
remarkably interesting collection of old 
pipes had received hardly any notice 
at all, at least he gave no sign ; indeed 
he laughed and applauded more loudly 
than any of us. 

On the whole, I should say that the 
members of the Three Pipes Club 
were as good-natured and tolerant 
towards the newcomer as could have 
been expected of five very ordinary 
men who were meeting for a quiet 
smoke and a chat, and who silently 
mistrusted and resented theatricality. 
But there was no disguising the fact 
that the atmosphere had changed, and 
I began to wonder whether our little 
company would hold together. much 
longer. What I expected and feared 
was a gradual disintegration; what 
happened was something different, and 
something which none of us had 
foreseen. 

One evening it was evident that 
Doddington had something on his 
mind; his contributions to our con- 
versation were more flamboyant and 
superficial than usual, and when he 
spoke it was patent that he had not 
been listening to what anyone else had 
said. He heaved his big body about 
in his arm-chair, waiting and watching 
for a chance to rid himself of the 
burden of his idea. When his oppor- 
tunity came, he cleared his throat and 
addressed: us at some length in his 
rich, fruity tones ; his speech (it is not 
possible to call it by any other name) 
reminded me of a chairman of a com- 
pany putting an important proposition 
before his shareholders. 

Stripped of its verbiage, its flowing 
periods, its trite quotations, and its 
heavy-footed jokes, it came down to 
this: we had each made our peculiar 
contribution to the success of these 
evening gatherings, and he had not 
done his share. The Major had shown 
us his pipes; Mallaby had enriched 
our minds from his stores of knowledge ; 
I had provided the club with a place 
of habitation; I forget what Penfold 
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and Jones had supplied, but I knoy 
that it seemed to be something of 
inestimable value at the time. An 
what had he, Philip Doddington, 
given ? He shrugged, and spread ou} 
his big hands disconsolately and then 
went on rather hurriedly, because the 
Major appeared to be on the point of 
saying something tactful. He cop. 
sidered that he had done nothing t 
justify the compliment we had paid 
him in admitting him among us—but 
there was one small contribution he 
could make, if we cared. He and My 
Doddington had two or three ney 
little sketches which might amuse w, 
and if we would admit a lady for 
once to our company they would 
be very happy to entertain us with 
them, say, on the following Thursday 
week. 

When he had done speaking ther 
was an uncomfortable moment during 
which none of us had the courage to 
look at anyone else. Then the Major 
said, with forced heartiness, that that 
would be jolly, by Jove! and the rest 
of us murmured politely. We had all 
seen the Doddingtons perform at local 
concerts, where their services wer 
usually in request, and the short 
sketches they acted were always com- 
petent and sometimes quite amusing. 
But the thought which made each of 
us quail was that of Doddingta 
strutting and spouting for our especial 
benefit within a few feet of where w 
sat; watching every change of expres 
sion on our faces; thirsty for om 
admiration and applause. That hi 
dim little wife would be there alo 
hardly mattered to us, so utterly, we 
knew, would Doddington dominate the 
scene. 

We lingered together a little whik 
after Doddington had taken his leave 
that night. There was an air of strail; 
we glanced uncomfortably at om 
another, and nobody spoke. ‘Them 
Mallaby began to laugh, and th 
tension relaxed. 

“T had an engagement for Thursday 
week, but I expect I can get out ofit 
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Must turn up for the show,” he 
remarked. fi 

We knew what he meant; if one 
of us excused himself from being 

t, there would be a stampede 
tofind other engagements. We had got 
to face our ordeal together. 

“Yes, we must all be here on 

Thursday, whatever happens after- 
yards,” the Major backed him up 
firmly. . 
Dejectedly, when they had gone, I 
crossed to the other room where my 
daughter Biddy was sitting alone 
wih a book. The implications of 
the last words the Major had spoken 
were clear enough: the club was 
finished. 

“There must be some way of pre- 
venting this thing from happening, 
Biddy. You are a clever girl; think 
it over, and let me know if you can see 
away out,’ I said, when I had told her 
about our predicament. 

“You all seem to be taking it rather 
seriously, don’t you, daddy?” she 
remarked. 

“Doddington,” I replied, “is an 
actor of the old school. Hjs voice and 
manner if he begins acting in our little 
sitting-room will be simply over- 
powering. It will be a heavy strain 
om five staid old fellows who have 
oly met together for a peaceful pipe. 
And then he is so sensitive that he is 
sure to be offended if he thinks our 
praise is too faint; somebody may 
say the wrong thing, or—worst of all— 
Mallaby may drop asleep. He has 
been known to do it once or twice. 
Even if none of these things happens, 
there would always~be the fear that, 
having done it once, Doddington would 
want to do it again. No, I fear this is 
the end of our little club.” 

“Well, there is sure to be some way 
out, if we could just hit on it,” said 
Biddy. ‘‘ The trouble is, it is so difficult 
do any serious thinking without a 
cigarette, isn’t it 2?” 

“So you hold, with the Doddington 
school of thought, that tobacco stimu- 
lates the mind, eh ?” 
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** Of course I do!” 

** Well, there is just one packet of 
your favourite Turkish cigarettes left 
in the shop. Ill go down and get it— 
but you will have to earn it, remember,” 
I said. , 

During the week which followed we 
still met and smoked our pipes and 
talked as usual, but the cloud which 
was hanging over us grew more oppres- 
sive as the night of the Doddingtons’ 
parlour entertainment drew close. We 
avoided the subject, but we were all 
conscious of it, and this often had the 
effect of making our conversation seem 
a little strained and unreal. It was, I 
think, because he felt this that Mallaby 
took it into his head one evening to 
introduce new tactics of his own and 
deliberately to lead the talk round to 
plays and acting, instead of shying 
away from that topic. He began to 
argue, in his most sardonic manner, 
that play-acting had always had a 
baneful influence on mankind, and he 
reeled off quotations from the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, the Patriarch 
Theophilus, Tertullian, St Cyprian, 
St Ambrose, the Puritan divines, 
Prince Armand de Bourbon, and a lot 
more whose very names I have for- 
gotten. This seemed to give him 
immense relief, and certainly had a 
disconcerting effect on Doddington, but 
it did nothing to lift the depression 
which hung about the rest of us like a 
November fog. 

““The essence of the case against 
the stage,” Mallaby was saying, “is 
that nearly everything it offers is 
trivial, unworthy of an _ intelligent 
society. You will remember how 
St Francis de Sales compared those 
who ran to the theatres with children 
running foolishly after butterflies. I’m 
afraid that you, my dear Doddington ”’ 
(and here I noticed Mallaby’s eyelid 
flicker as he glanced at the actor’s 
massive bulk), ‘are too prone to caper 
after butterflies, and .. .” 

It was at this point that Biddy 
came into the room. She was carrying 


_@ tray of coffee, which she occasionally 
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brings to us before our evening gather- 
ing breaks up. Doddington rose and, 
making her an elaborate bow, began 
to boom out compliments which she 
received with a look of mild surprise. 
She did not know how welcome to him 
was her timely interruption. 

**Good evening; I have been out 
collecting for the Red Cross,” she said, 
and added ingratiatingly, ““ Would any 
of you like to subscribe ? ” 

Hands dived into pockets, and coins 
were produced and entered in Biddy’s 
little collecting-book, but still she 
lingered. 

** We are not doing as well as I think 
we ought,” she said. ‘‘ What we should 
have is some entertainments and things 
to bring in the money; and I do think 
it is rather selfish of you men ’—this 
with Biddy’s most disarming smile— 
“to have Mr and Mrs Doddington 
coming here and acting plays for your 
own private fun when you might have 
taken the Assembly Hall and made 
pounds out of them for the fund!” 

The effect of this remark could be 
gauged by the profound silence which 
followed it. We all sat as if dazzled 
and bereft of speech by the sheer 
brilliance of the suggestion so casually 
thrown out. Biddy had set down her 
tray and she began now to hand cups 
of coffee. She seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the tension of the moment. 
It was the Major who was the ‘first to 
find his voice— 

“Upon my word, Miss Murcott, it’s 
@ notion,” he said. 

Biddy swung round towards him, 
her face alight with enthusiasm. “Oh, 
Major Castor, do you mean that you 
will?’ she exclaimed. ‘Could you 
really take the Assembly Hall for 
Thursday evening and get everybody 
there? We ought to raise quite a 
lot—but, of course, the hire of the hall 
would cost a bit, wouldn’t it ?” 

“IT expect we could manage to meet 
that between us,” the Major replied, 
and there were murmurs of assent all 
round. 

“ Well, I think it is simply splendid. 
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And would you agree, Mr Doddington ?” 
Biddy inquired. 

““My dear young lady, how can you 
doubt it? When a fair lady asks q 
favour, and in such a Cause, who would 
say nay?” 

He was, as the old saying has it, as 
pleased as a dog with two tails; he 
radiated satisfaction. Indeed, I pm. 
flected, what actor in this world would 
not be pleased to be offered an audience 
of a hundred or two in exchange for an 
audience of five ? 

“Really, it is awfully sweet of you 
all to give up your jolly evening for the 
sake of the Red Cross.” 

She said it with such an innocent 
air that none of them but I, her father, 
could have guessed how the saucy 
little minx was laughing at them. 
Doddington, I thought with an inward 
chuckle, was not the only actor in the 
room. 

She picked up her tray and turned 
to go out; and it was then that she 
made what appeared to us the fatal 
error which destroyed the effect of 
all that had gone before. Half 
turning back towards Doddington, 
she remarked— 

“But of course you and Mr 
Doddington will come and do yow 
plays here some other evening soon, 
will you not ?” 

The actor beamed and nodded, for 
now indeed his satisfaction was com- 
plete; he had made sure of both 
audiences. But as the door closed 
behind Biddy the rest of us sagged and 
drooped in our chairs. 

During the next two days all of w 
worked pretty hard. The Assembly 
Hall was secured without difficulty, and 
although the time was too short to ge 
posters out we conducted a strenuou 
personal canvas, with very good results. 
Jones spread the news of the show 





among the railway workers; Mallaby 
got most of his fellow-masters at the 
school and a lot of. the boys 
promise to turn up; Penfold and! 
sold tickets to our customers, and 
the Major did the same among hi 
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large circle of friends. By Thursday 
morning we could count confidently 
on having an audience of at least three 
hundred. 

I was so busy that I had almost 
forgotten Biddy’s ill-considered invita- 
tin to Doddington to come and 
perform in our sitting-room on another 
evening, when Biddy herself brought 
it back to my mind. I was telling 
her about our arrangements for the 
performance when she surprised me by 
saying cheerfully— 

“Be sure to remind Mr Doddington 
that he is to come and give you men a 
special performance one evening quite 
soon—say next week.” 

Such obtuseness was so completely 
unlike my Biddy that I stared at her in 
much perplexity. 

“T don’t want to be hard on you, 
and I can understand your saying on a 
momentary impulse—no doubt a very 
kindly one—something which had better 
have been left unsaid. But surely you 
need not repeat the mistake ? There is 
just a faint hope that, after the big 
show is over, Doddington may forget 
about your invitation. I admit it is 
not likely, but at any rate I am not 
going out of my way to remind him 
of it.” 

“Oh yes, you are, daddy !” 

It was less her words than something 
reminiscent about Biddy’s imperious 
little sideways jerk of the head (her 
mother’s gesture exactly) which made 
me give way. 

“Well, I can’t imagine what you 
are up to, Miss Machiavelli, but, I 
suppose I must do what you tell me,” I 
said. 

And so the evening of the Dodding- 
tons’ programme of short plays at the 
Assembly Hall came upon us. The 
audience exceeded even our expecta- 
tions; every seat was filled; many 
people who could afford it paid double 
and triple the price asked for their 
tickets, and the monetary results were 
80 satisfactory that the Red Cross Fund 
Committee afterwards wrote to the 
Doddingtons asking them to repeat the 
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entertainment on another night. So 
much I know ; but of the rest of that 
evening I can tell nothing. I would 
gladly avoid making confession of the 
sorry part played by the members of 
the Three Pipes Club on that night, 
but conseience forbids: the bald truth 
is that we were not there to witness 
the triimph of Mr and Mrs Philip 
Doddington. * 

We meant to be there: so much I 
can honestly say. The proof of our 
good intentions lies in the fact that just 
before the curtain rose we actually 
were there. The five of us were grouped 
together close to the entrance, survey- 
ing with satisfaction the crowded hall, 
but not speaking to one another 
because the babble of talk and scraping 
of chairs made it impossible for our 
voices to be heard. All at once my 
pleasure in the obvious success of our 
efforts was lessened by a vague feeling 
of something lacking. After a moment 
I realised that it was precisely the 
hour at which we were wont to begin 
the nightly session of the club, and 
that I had a sudden desperate craving 
for a smoke. My hand went to my 
pocket, but before it got there I re- 
membered that pipe and tobacco were, 
as always nowadays, at home. I took 
a covert. glance at the others, and the 
sight of them made their thoughts as 
clear to read as if they were before me 
in an open book. Jones was staring 
about him with a worried expression, 
as if he had lost something. Penfold 
had both hands in the pockets of his 
coat, and Mallaby held an empty pipe 
at which he was staring fixedly. But 
the Major was gazing with a certain 
wistful intensity at the distant wall, 
and when I turned to look in the same 
direction I perceived for the first time 
a placard which hung there bearing the 
legend: ‘No Smoxtne.” The Major 
became conscious that I was watching 
him; he diverted his gaze from the 
placard, and our eyes met. 

The lights were dimmed at that 
instant, as the curtain swung up. 
Then a hand was laid on my arm and 
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the pressure of it, light but msistent, 
drew me towards the door. There was 
a whisper and a slight shuffling of feet 
on my right. I heard Doddington 
beginning to declaim his opening lines, 
but I did not see him because my 
back was already turned towards the 
stage. 
On tiptoe the five members of the 
Three Pipes Club slipped’ away into the 
black-out. 

And thus it came about that all my 
knowledge of the evening’s performance 
was obtained at second-hand from 
Biddy, who scolded me mildly for my 
absence when she came home. But 
we had spent so comfortable an evening 
with our pipes, and so unblushingly 
enjoyed the long-forgotten experience 
of playing truant, that the scolding 
seemed to me a light price to pay 
for it. 

“By the way,” Biddy concluded 
casually, “‘Mr Doddington wanted me 
to tell you that he is sorry he will not 
be able to come to your club, as you 
like to call it, any more. He is writing 
you a long letter to explain all about it.” 

My expression of mingled bewilder- 
ment and relief seemed to strike her as 
comic, for she broke into a laugh. 
“Well, it was like this, you see. 
When I began to think about those 
parlour plays that seemed to worry 
you so much, I wondered what Mrs 
Doddington was thinking about it all. 
It did not appear to have struck any 
of you that she also might have a point 
of view—which is.just like men! So 
I went to see her, on the pretence of 
asking whether there were any special 





preparations they would like me % 
make in the sitting-room.” 

*“* And had she a point of view ?”] 
asked. 

“Of course she had! She simply 
hated the idea of having to act in, 
small room in front of five men who, 
she said, would just loll, and smoke, 
and be critical. She was really much 
more upset about it than you wer, 
and would have refused flatly if it 
were not that Mr Doddington had ge 
his heart on it. So we hit on the ides 
of persuading you men to take the 
Assembly Hall instead.” 

“Well, it is extraordinary! But 
still I don’t understand about this 
resignation.” 

“Oh, that is easily explained,” 
Biddy answered lightly. ‘“‘ Mrs Dod- 
dington did not mind her husband 
coming here if he enjoyed it; but she 
said that if, in spite of our new arrange- 
ment, she still found that she was 
expected to act for you men she would 
be obliged to tell him that she was 
tired of being alone in the winter 
evenings and to insist that he should 
leave your club. And that, you see, 
is just what has happened. He is s0 
elated by tonight’s success that I don’t 
believe he really cares a bean about 
having to part from you, and I could 
see he was going to love writing youa 
grand letter of resignation.” 

“‘ Biddy, I always knew you hada 
brain,” I answered, “ but it will be 
& warning to me for the rest of my 
days to reflect that I once considered 
little Mrs Doddington a downtrodden 
woman.” 
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OLD GEORGE. 





BY OLIVER WARNER. 


“TI think the bringing up of his little army entirely out of 
Scotland up to London was the best stratagem that is extant 


in history.”-—Hossgs. 


‘Otp GEoRGE’ is what his soldiers 
called him, with reasonable pride and 
affection; and indeed it has been 
given to few men to lead armies so 
bloodlessly, and to still fewer to refuse 
the Crown of England. Such was the 
fate of George Monck, and it is odd 
that he has been so much forgotten. 
The reason is, perhaps, that our race, 
in common with a very few others, 
has a way of treating its heroes first 
with a tolerant familiarity, which is 
given expression in nicknames and 
even in nursery rhymes, and then, 
all too often, it forgets them, until a 
fashion for a particular reign or century 
rediscovers much of their glory. Monck 
had his full measure of the first kind 
of fame: he has yet to have his due 
of the second. The French, oddly 
enough, have always been more appre- 
ciative. The great Guizot -wrote, an 
admirable brief life of the General, 
while the still greater Dumas made 
him the centre of one of the most 
amusing episodes in his ‘ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,’ in which Monck is con- 
veyed across the sea (clamped into a 
chest by D’Artagnan), to greet his 
unrestored and somewhat bewildered 
sovereign. Dumas puts into Monck’s 
mouth many deliciously uncharacter- 
istic remarks, among them being: 
“Tf I have not the wit God gave to 
Oliver Cromwell, I have that which 
he has sent to me.” 

Monck was an Elizabethan, not liter- 
ally, but by tradition, and by the 
extraordinary circumstances of his life. 
He was born near Torrington in Devon 
in the early years of James the First, 
when the personalities of the sea ad- 
venturers—Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, 


L. 


and Hawkins—were living memories ;* 
and he began his career in the colourful 
way in which it was to continue. He 
thrashed the Under-Sheriff of the 
county, and was forced to leave England 
with haste and in silence. 

The circumstances were as follows. 
Monck’s father was a gentleman of 
ancient family but of impoverished 
estates, who lived in a fashion which 
he could not afford, and was in con- 
stant danger of being arrested for 
debt. It so happened that when the 
boy George was seventeen, Charles I., 
then in the year of his accession, was 
on a progress westward, to speed 
Buckingham’s expedition against the 
Spaniards. Monck’s father, like other 
gentlemen of the county, rode out to 
meet his sovereign, only to be arrested, 
almost within sight of the royal party, 
by the orders of this Under-Sheriff. The 
insult was too much for young Monck. 
He dashed into Exeter, which was then 
plague-stricken, did his duty faithfully, 
and was immediately smuggled away by 
friends to serve in the very expedition 
Charles had journeyed to see. 

Such a fate, which was by no means 
unwelcome to a spirited younger son, 
decided his whole future. He became 
forthwith a soldier of fortune, one who 
took his profession more seriously 
than most men of his time, and in 
which he slowly rose to distinction. 

Twice he served under the unhappy 
Buckingham, seeing the depths to 
which incompetence of organisation 
could sink, rendering as distinguished 
service as he could, and afterwards 
joining the forces of the States-General, 
to fight the Spaniards in the Low 
Countries. In these early years he 
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made the acquaintance of many-~ of 
the officers who on one side or the 
other were to become famous in the 
English Civil Wars. Not the least 
among them was Rupert of the Rhine, 
who in one fierce assault of a walled 
town is said to have served as a volun- 
teer in Monck’s company. 

Monck was thirty before he left the 
service of the States-General—tleft in 
disgust at his treatment by the citizens 
of Dort, who were unwilling to leave 
to his personal execution the punish- 
ment of certain of his men who had 
been guilty of riot. He returned to an 
England already clouded by the first 
signs of the coming struggle between 
King and Parliament. There was no 
question where Monck’s almost tradi- 
tional sympathies lay. They were 
uninfluenced by any wider considera- 
tion, for he then had small interest in 
politics. 

He served Charles faithfully, first in 
the indecisive war against the Scots, 
saving some English guns with his 
infantry at the rout of Newburn 
Ford, and later under Ormond in 
Ireland against the Papist rebels. 
When divergence of loyalties became 
more marked, and Ormond required 
his officers to take an oath, Monck, 
always ‘tender of oaths,’ and seeing 
another though unintended slight 
towards his professional conduct, flatly 
refused, and returned to England 
under escort, though with a warm 
recommendation from his commander. 

The King was at pains to win the 
continued services of this sturdy but 
difficult soldier. He summoned him 
to Oxford, and there, at a personal 
interview, not only gained him com- 
pletely, but gave him a command 
among his former Irish comrades, who 
were then investing Nantwich under 
Lord Byron. Monck rejoined them, 
and fought valiantly at their head 
against Fairfax. His luck was out. He 
found himself deserted, was captured 
by the Parliamentary commander, and 
was committed to the Tower of London. 

Monck was in the Tower nearly 
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two years. He was poor and almog 
forgotten. His brother once sent him 
fifty pounds and the King a hundred, 
an extraordinary mark of favour from 
impoverished Oxford, while Rupert of 
the Rhine once tried to get him ex. 
changed ; but for the most part he 
was lonely and miserable, except when 
under pressure to change his allegianee, 
Parliament were not slow in their 
efforts to win a professional soldier of 
such experience, but Monck, for all his 
poverty, would not betray his King, 
Even so, he was not idle. He cop. 
tracted a friendship with his laundregg, 
who was a staunch though secret 
Royalist. She was married, but her 
husband had disappeared, and she 
was formally united to Monck a few 
years later. And while captive, Monck 
wrote a very sensible book of military 
Observations, which remained in manu- 
script until his death, the solitary 
printed edition appearing in 1670. 
At last an opportunity offered to 
serve in Ireland once more against 
the Papists. An oath was required, 
and there. was the usual difficulty; 
but Monck, submitting at last, found 
himself with an active command in 
Ulster. He was soon, if almost im- 
perceptibly, involved not merely against 
the rebels but against Ormond’s 
Royalists. After severe fighting, in 
which he won much reputation, he was 
again captured, at Dundalk, and was 
sent to England with a safe-conduct. 
Here, at Milford Haven, he met 
Cromwell, then preparing for his Irish 
campaign. This meeting was highly 
significant. The two soldiers took an 
instant liking to each other. They 
were much of a temper, and until his 
death Monck was Cromwell’s staunch 
adherent. Their King was dead ; both 
men were patriots and veterans ; both 
desired peace and a stable government ; 
and both were in the habit of consider- 
ing that the end justified the means. 
When Cromwell returned from Ire- 
land he remembered Monck, and he 
gave him a regiment of infantry to 
serve in the Scots campaign. This 
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regiment was afterwards to win un- 
dying laurels as the Coldstream Guards, 
and is the sole direct descendant in 
the British Army of Cromwell’s New 
Model. And no other regiment of fame 
takes its title from so small a place. 

Under Cromwell, Monck fought 
against Leslie. He led the foot at 
Dunbar, and the result of that des- 
perate victory was due partly to his 
counsel and valour. After Dunbar he 
helped to subdue the more important 
Scots fortresses, and he was then 
granted leave of absence to England 
on aecount of ill-health. 

Healed by the Bath waters, Monck 
was next ordered to Yarmouth to 
superintend the fortifications of that 
town. He was then given a com- 
mission, together with Deane and 
Blake, to serve as a General-at-Sea 
against the Dutch. It may seem today 
a strange proceeding to offer naval com- 
mand to a man with so little nautical 


Flanders coast. They returned to 
Portsmouth to be acclaimed by the 
nation, and to find Oliver Cromwell 
Lord Protector of England. 

After this first brief and glorious 
service at sea, Monck’s influence lay 
in Scotland during the years which 
remained until his dramatic descent 
upon England in 1660. Cromwell 
rewarded him by the second most 
important post in his dominions ; and 
from Dalkeith, after having subdued 
the Royalist Highlands in a masterly 
campaign, Monck ruled Scotland with 
a firmness” and justice that pleased 
the whole nation, who were as content 
under him as they would have been 
under any government but “that of 
their lawful Prince.” Monck’s intelli- 
gence service was magnificent; it 
rivalled that of Thurloe at Whitehall. 
He listened to every shade of opinion, 
allowed no liberty of action, and 
brought his own small army to such a 








experience that he used to order his 
line of battle to ‘‘ Wheel to the right !”’ 
and to “Charge!” But the fact 
remains that by sheer valour and 
determination Monck and Deane, in 
Blake’s absence, defeated and killed 
Tromp in a bloody battle off the 


state of efficiency that it had no rival 
in Europe at the time of Cromwell’s 
death. As a soldier he had known 
defeat, and had profited by it. As an 
administrator he seems from the first 
to have had talent. As a sailor he was 
merely brave and vigorous. 


I. 


When Oliver Cromwell died, a con- 
temporary remarked, “Not a dog 
barks, so great a calm are we in.” 
Edinburgh, like other cities, dutifully 
proclaimed Richard, his son, as Second 
Lord Protector. There was as little 
enthusiasm in the Scots capital as 
elsewhere for the event. ‘“‘ Old George 
for my money!” cried one soldier ; 
and the sentiment in Monck’s army 
was universal, for his men were devoted 
to him. He had led, fed, and served 
them well, and they trusted him to the 
hilt, as they were soon to show. 

Monck had many temptations, now 
and henceforward, to assume an abso- 
lute power. He resisted them all. 


He offered his services to Richard, 
and, when Richard fell, to the attenu- 





ated remnant which sat in Whitehall 
and was known as the Rump Parlia- 
ment. When the army, under the 
leadership of Lambert—an old rival, 
and now under suspicion of wishing 
for a dictatorship—attempted to coerce 
the Rump, Monck electrified England 
(who had overlooked his power) by 
declaring his intention of marching 
south to safeguard the authority of 
Parliament. To do this it was necessary 
to secure Scotland, and to restrain 
such of his own officers as he suspected 
of being disaffected. His actions were 
as prompt as they were uncompromis- 
ing. They were completely successful, 
and he marched towards the Border at 
the head of a few thousand picked men. 

The story of his march south is a 








great one. Lambert lay before him 
in strength. There were other leaders 
to be reckoned with, men like Fleet- 
wood and Fairfax, who were ready to 
raise a party for the King, and against 
whom, as a servant of Parliament, 
Monck would be forced to act. His 
advantage lay in his treasury, which 
was full. Lambert, who had no such 
resources, was compelled to put his 
men at free quarters, and, if the Scots 
army could only gain time, discontent 
might soon disperse the English forces. 

Monck took up his headquarters at 
_ Coldstream, commanding ‘one of the 
best fords over the Tweed. There, in 
the roughest quarters and in bitter 
cold, the general lay during those 
weeks which changed the English 
news from bad to good. First the 
fleet and then the Irish army expressed 
@ guarded sympathy; next Fairfax 
sent him a message saying that all he 
aimed at was a free Parliament, such 
as had not been held for twenty years ; 
finally, although he made tentative 
advances, there came the news that 
Lambert’s men were deserting and 
that Fleetwood’s had “spit in his 
face.” 

At dawn on the first day of 1660 
Monck’s army began its advance 
towards London, at first knee-deep in 
snow. It was a tremendous and 
triumphant progress. Bells rang; the 
country people turned out in hundreds 
to cheer the troops, shouting for a 
free Parliament; bonfires blazed. At 
Newcastle, Monck met the City of 
London Sword-bearer, who told him 
that London was unrepresented in the 
Rump, and implored his help towards 
@ representative assembly; at York 
he found that Lambert had disappeared, 
while Fairfax rode into the city on the 
same errand as the Sword-bearer. 
Regimenting the pick of Lambert’s 
men, Monck continued south, and at 
last entered London in state, where 
for the first time he and his men 
found their welcome uncertain. The 
citizens had learned to distrust all 
soldiers. 
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Monck, still nominally the obedient 
servant of Parliament, was now in 
effect the master of England. The 
Rump, with incredible foolishness, pro. 
voked the city into a declaration of 
non-payment of taxes, and then ordered 
Monck to dismantle the gates and 
portcullises. Monck, raging, obeyed, 
while the citizens were torn between 
their horror at such an insult and 
amazement at seeing troops who 
gave their commander such obedience, 
But when Parliament continued its 
vindictive attitude to the city, the 
General rebelled. By openly declaring 
for a free Parliament he won the 
ecstatic devotion of London in a single 
afternoon. Rumps were roasted in the 
streets, and he and his men were the 
darlings of the hour. 

When Parliament saw that he was 
earnest in intention their Republican 
souls quaked; for a free Parliament 
meant a restoration of the monarchy, 
and they knew it. First they pressed 
Monck to declare his own opinions, 
and then, when he remained adamantly 
silent, they offered him the supreme 
power. He replied that he had the 
fate of the Cromwell family clear in 
his memory, and that he regarded the 
suggestion as treason. How secret he 
was at this time is remarked by Mr 
Arthur Bryant, the biographer of 
Charles II., who calls him “‘ the most 
cautious man in the three kingdoms.” 
How difficult he was to approach was 
declared by the Royalist Lord Mor- 
daunt, who cried in exasperation, 
**He is a black monk, and I cannot 
see through him’’—and then sent 4 
report to Charles that he was sure he 
was a Republican. 

Actually, unknown to Parliament, 
Monck was in communieation with the 
King—but not with a view to any 
reward. He sent a messenger in the 
first instance because, as a patriot, he 
felt it his duty to warn Charles to 
leave Brussels, which was Spanish 
soil, lest he should be seized by that 
country and, in the event of 4 restora- 
tion, held to ransom. Charles took 
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the hint with thanks and expectation, 
moving to Holland. If the master of 
England served him so at this time, 
it promised well for the future. Monck, 
he declared, could within reason com- 
mand him anything. Monck replied 
by supporting the famous Declaration 
of Breda, the terms of which Charles 
accepted. 

England was now witnessing the 
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death - throes of the Commonwealth. 

Lambert headed a brief rising, but was 

captured at Daventry without a struggle 

by Dick Ingoldsby, a regicide turned 

Royalist. Meanwhile the people were 

voting a Royalist Parliament to West-+ 
minster, London echoed to old songs, 

and.when the new Houses met, all 

was over bar the shouting, of which 

there was to be a good deal. 


III, 


Charles II. and Monck met on 
Dover beach, and Monck greeted his 
sovereign, to Charles’s delight and 
relief, with every mark of homage and 
afiection. Monck with his army had 
kept the peace while England declared 
its will, but he still had power, did 
he so desire, to send the King on his 
travels again. Far from abusing that 
power he was henceforward Charles’s 
devoted subject. He served him as 
faithfully as it was his custom to 
serve any master who employed his 
sword and used him justly. Charles 
called him, now and henceforward, his 
‘little father.’ 

He dealt well by him. He made 
him Duke of Albemarle, confirmed his 
army command, and gave him the 
choice of any of the great offices of 
State. Characteristically, Monck chose 
the Mastership of the Horse, the 
patronage of which was sufficiently 
extensive for him to be able to reward 
many of his old friends. As a Privy 
Councillor his voice was an honoured 
one for the remainder of his life, and 
his sense of justice led him to be on 
the whole a staunch helper of those 
whose late opinions now caused them 
danger. 

Monck’s services did not end with 
the Restoration. He disbanded the 
standing army with an_ efficiency 
acknowledged even by Pepys, who 
was never one of his warmer admirers. 
Men of all ranks were found employ- 
ment, while certain regiments of Guards 
were retained for the King’s protection 
and to keep order in London. It was 


thus that, besides the Coldstreamers, 
the Grenadiers or King’s Foot Guards 
were formed, and the regiments of 
Household Cavalry. They were re- 
cruited from among Monck’s men, and 
their establishment gives him a just 
claim to be the first commander of the 
British Army as it is known today. 

Nor was his service confined to 
strictly military affairs. Throughout 
the time of the great plague, when the 
Court had moved to Oxford, Monck 
and the aged Archbishop of Canter- 
bury remained at their posts in White- 
hall with a cold and lovely courage, 
administrating the afiairs of the king- 
dom; and when the great fire broke 
out some years later, the. King ‘at 
once summoned Monck from the fleet, 
where he was then serving, to allay 
the panic. ‘‘ Had the little General 
been in London,” said one citizen, 
“such a disaster could never have 
arisen.”” Such was the feeling of the 
people towards the man who now 
seemed the embodiment of all that 
was best in the old régime. 

Monck’s later commands at sea 
were sadder than those of earlier days. 
The King hesitated to call upon him 
in his age, but when political and other 
considerations led him to relieve the 
Duke of York and the Earl of Sand- 
wich, there was little choice left but 
to appoint the two veterans Monck 
and Rupert of the Rhine to take their 
place. - Although they fought gallantly, 
they bought success dearly against de 
Ruyter, and at the end of the cam- 
paign had the humiliation of seeing their 
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flagship, the Royal Charles, taken during 
the Dutch expedition up the Medway, 
where the ship lay temporarily dis- 
mantled. Thanks to Monck’s personal 
example, the disgraceful incompetence 
of the Admiralty was rectified before 
the end of the war, and de Ruyter 
had no further success, although the 
Dutch secured what seemed to Monck 
a humiliating peace. 


Monck is overlooked while the 
memory of many lesser men has 
lingered. That he had his good fortune 
in his lifetime there is no question. 
He deserved anything his country 
could bestow ; for it was his strength, 
his ability to act, and his superb 
dissimulation which prevented a further 
outbreak of civil war; while had his 
personal ambition outrun his patriotism, 
and his desire that the people of 
England should by their own free will 
end a military despotism of which 
he himself was no mean part, there 
is no end to the mischief that he 
could have caused. A dukedom, the 
Garter, and a quarter of a million 
or so sterling were rewards for such 
benefits as no other single man could 
bestow. 

His personal character was as simple 
and honest as his tastes were plain, 
but neither so simple nor so honest 
that he could not deceive with de- 


vastating effect, both in battle and. 


in diplomacy. He loved money, and 
he acquired it. He loved soldiering, 
and he led a matchless small army. 
He had a high estimation of himself, 
and he was fully honoured. If his 
personality and opinions inclined more 
nearly to the Parliamentarian than to 
the. Royalist type, he was a man 
of sense and humour. 

There are several good pictures of 
Monck, among them one by Lely, which 
shows a face of splendid firmness, and 
an apple complexion which he retained 
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Monck died in January 1670, on 
cold morning just ten years after the 
start of his great advance to London, 
He met death in ‘ high Roman fashion,’ 
sitting upright in his chair with his 
officers about him. He lay in state 
for many weeks, and Charles himself, 
with real grief, took part in the magnifi. 
cent funeral procession to Westminster 
Abbey. 


almost to the end. It is wholesome 
and strong personality which the 
artist reveals—reminiscent of the cider 
of his native county. 

The visitor to Westminster Abbey 
may see a hideous monument to Monck 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel. This was 
erected in 1720 by the will of his son 
Christopher, second and last Duke of 
Albemarle, who died of drink. A 
plain stone marks his actual resting- 
place, which is near to that of Queen 
Elizabeth. In the Museum in the 
Cloisters his armour may be studied 
in more peaceful times. It is a plain, 
dark suit, made for a little man, though 
a sturdy one. There is also a fine cast 
of his head, the face evidently done 
from a death mask. His effigy, which 
has now disappeared, used to be one 
of the sights of London, payment to 
see being placed in his cap. 

One of the junior officers present at 
Monck’s funeral was a certain Ensign 
John Churchill, on whom his mantle 
in time descended and who was to 
eclipse him in glory. Monck has had 
few biographers and many detractors, 
but none have cast aspersion on his 
qualities as a soldier, an administrator, 
or a patriot. Pepys wrote a most 
unwilling epitaph in his ‘ Diary,’ which 
deserves to be quoted: “I know not 
how, the blockhead Albemarle hath 
strange luck to be loved: though he 
be (and every man must know it) the 
heaviest man in the world, but stout 
and honest to his country.” 
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WATERY RETURN. 


BY VICTOR MACCLURE, 


By at least ten years, I will wager, 
they missed reaching a century’s age 
between the four of them. But nicely 
young, even boyish, though they 
remained, they all had.that touch of 
maturity, a journeyman poise and 
certainty, which attaches only to men 
of achievement. For they were, you 
see, operational sergeants of the Royal 
Air Force. They were Numbers ‘ Two,’ 
‘Four,’ ‘ Five,’ and ‘ Six’ of the crew 
of a Wellington bomber—one of 
those thirty-seven aircraft which on 
a fateful Friday night ‘failed to 
return’ from a raid on Germany. 
Let me hasten to say, however, that 
they were not the sole survivors of 
the Wellington. Numbers ‘One’ 
and ‘Three,’ the captain and the 
navigator-observer, were at the moment 
on leave. 

It had been easy for them to show 
me over a Wellington bomber similar 
to the one they had lost. Nimble 
themselves, and accustomed, of course, 
to the restricted apertures and spaces 
of even this fairly large aircraft, they 
seemed too much in earnest to be 
amused by the awkwardness of my age 
and bulk. The second pilot, Number 
Two, a young New Zealander with a 
distinctly Scottish name, put my 
apologies aside. ‘“‘ It’s just about the 
same with us,” he said, ‘‘ once we’re 
in our flying-suits and wearing all our 
gear.” His anxiety was that I should 
miss nothing which might make plainer 
the story he and his comrades had to 
tell. But I am afraid that when we 
had left the ship, and the time came 
to launch into the yarn itself, he 
and the others stared at me rather 
blankly. 

While the moment or two (it was no 
more than that) of awkwardness passes, 
it may be well to give some notion of 


the six men who flew in the Wellington 
to Berlin that night of the 7-8th 
November. All six are young. The 
captain, now a flight-lieutenant, comes 
from Bucks. His second is the New 
Zealand sergeant-pilot already men- 
tioned. Number Three, the navigator- 
observer, is a burly Scot from the upper 
Spey. Numbers Four and Five, the 
wireless-observer and the front-gunner, 
are both men of Kent. England at its 
best looks out of their two faces— 
somewhat shyly, I think, from that of 
the slightly built Number Four, and 
with humorous good sense from the 
rounder countenance of the older, more 
stoufly made Number Five. It is seen, 
too, in the warier and more urban 
outlook of Number Six, tallest of the 
four. He comes from Thames-side 
Surrey, and in the bomber he occupies 
the rather lonely post of tail-gunner. 
The four whom I met are all notably 
compact and trim of build. They 
appear to be friends as well as team- 
mates. 

*“We took off in decent weather,” 
said Number Two, “briefed with a 
target in Berlin. At 13,000 feet the 
temperature was thirty below zero. 
After, let’s say, about four hours’ 
flying, we knew we were likely to 
run into the German fiak—and we 
got it. There was a lot of it coming 
up through the cloud, and a couple of 
shells burst dangerously close. There 
was a terrific double crump, and the 
tail of the plane went up. More than 
one of us, besides the pilot, thought we 
were hit.” 

‘** But I don’t think we were—then,” 
interrupted the rear-gunner. “At 
any rate, when I spotted the smoke- 
burst of the two shells behind our tail, 
the captain had already put her into 
the turn.” 
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*“What was the weather like here- 
abouts, Number Six ?” 

“Oh, grand! Bright pure moon- 
light—the clouds under us like snow.” 

“Tf we did stop a‘ splinter or two,” 
the second pilot resumed, “it was 
nothing to hurt. On we went in our 
run up to Berlin and our target. Cloud 
pretty well covered it, but through the 
gaps we could see bright-red patches of 
fire. Some other of our fellows had 
been there before us. We let go with 
our H.E. And then, before we could 
follow up with our incendiaries, the 
gaps closed. 

“Well, there was no sense in drop- 
ping our incendiaries after that. They 
might only give a false target to the 
chaps who were following us. We 
knew that on the way home we'd be 
passing over another target or two 
where they might be useful. So we 
kept them.” ° 

The retention, as we shall see, was 
unfortunate. 

There was some argument among 
the four sergeants when and where 
on the way home the Wellington 
came under heavy fire from enemy 
batteries, but it was well within 
Germany, not much more than 
three-quarters of an hour away from 
Berlin. 

** I was in position at the astro-hatch, 
watching for hostile fighters,” Number 
Two took up the story. ‘“‘ The glass of 
the dome was frosted, and big icicles 
were hanging from my oxygen mask. 
It was terribly cold.” 

“There were pellets of ice between 
my neck and the fur collar of my coat,” 
the wireless-observer corroborated. 

“Same with me,” nodded the other 
man of Kent, the front-gunner. 

“And what about our friend in the 
rear-turret—with all the slip-stream to 
chill his glass-house? ” 

“Oh, he’s all right—got an electri- 
cally heated suit,” someone chaffed, 
and the rear-gunner smiled. ‘“‘I keep 
snug,” he said. 

** All at once,” Number Two went 
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on, ‘‘there was a hell of a crump, 
The plane staggered, then veered ag 
the captain took evasive action in 
steep bank and dive. As we came 
out of that I looked down at my feet, 
Flame was sheeting in the bomb-racks, 
The hit had set our incendiaries on fire, 
Pretty well at the same moment 
Number Six and myself reported to 
the pilot over the intercom’ phone: 
‘Plane on fire, sir!’ ”’ 

It now becomes unhandy to retail 
the story as it was told in cross-talk, 
While the flames shot up into the 
fabric on both sides of the fuselage, 
each man went on with his duty as he 
saw it, as he knew it, his activities in 
good part being simultaneous with 
those of the others. But, except that 
it might invest the yarn with excusable 
breathlessness, record of the question 
and answer, narration and interruption, 
by which it was built would make the 
story too jerky. 

The flames came up through the 
floor and began to lick the sides. The 
interior began to fill with a thick and 
choking smoke. First thing to do was 
to open the bulkhead door. that penned 
the front-gunner into his cramped 
compartment, and this his brother of 
Kent, the wireless-observer, hastened 
to-do. Then the wireless-observer went 
aft again and tapped out on his seta 
message to base, “‘ Hit by flak,” adding 
the 8.0.8. This was the last message 
to get an answer. 

The pilot’s first thought, naturally, 


had been to be quit of the blazing . 


fire-bombs. But when he tried to 
actuate the release mechanism, he 
found it already out of service—either 
from the direct hit or from the 
intense heat of the flaming bombs. 
There the Wellington was, 12,000 feet 
up, a fiery target for the German ground 
gunners, an invitation and a signal 
to every hostile night-fighter within 
sight. 

The smoke poured into the tail 
of the plane, filling the rear-gunner’s 
turret. He opened the ventilators, but 
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gome time went by before he was 
lieved of the smoke. 

Meantime the second pilot, our 
New Zealander, had gone forward 
from his position by the main-spar— 
the strong girder which ties and gives 
rigidity to the monoplane’s wings—to 
secure the extinguisher and bring it 
into action on the fire. Its contents 
were quickly exhausted, and without 
more than a passing effect. There was 
already a considerable hole in the 
floor. 

“ An extinguisher’s a fairish weight, 
you know,” he chuckled. “So I just 
dropped it through the gap. I only 
hope it hit a general or a Gauleiter or 
somebody like that. Then our Scots 
navigator passed me the crew’s thermos 
flasks, and I poured the coffee from 
four of them—a pint each—on the 
worst of the fire. It had a quite 
decent effect, too. But only for a 
little. The thing blazed up again. So 
I kept the remaining two flasks and 
sent the empty ones the same way as 
the extinguisher.” 

He even had recourse to that natural 
expedient by which Gulliver dealt with 
the fire in Lilliput. 

“Tf I'd had any of those icicles I 
spoke of, I’d have tried even them. 
But, like the frost on the astro-hatch, 
they had melted in two jiffies.”’ 

The wireless-observer had meanwhile 
been trying to fight his way through the 
fire and smoke to the rear of the 
bomber. His repeated signals failing 
to get any answer, he wanted to wind 
out his trailing aerial. This would 
increase the range of his set and give 
him a better chance of securing from 
base a ‘fix’ of the aircraft’s position. 
But the smoke and fire were too 
much for him. . 

It would be about here, the youngsters 
thought, that their captain hit upon the 
notion of opening the escape hatch 
above his head in the control cabin. 
This had something of the desired 
efiect. The smoke was blown out 
through the burnt gaps in the fuselage 
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and the ventilators in the rear-gunner’s 
turret. But there could be no closing 
again of the escape hatch against the 
force of the slip-stream. Which, 
though it meant a bitter cold job for 
the pilot, was perhaps just as well. 
As we shall see. The rear-gunner 
could now look about him and 
keep watch for enemy night-fighters. 
But the sky was clear, except for 
flak. 

“There was plenty of that. You 
could hear the crumps all round,” 
said the second pilot, “and over the 
intercom’ Johnny in the rear-turret 
kept telling the captain in that comic 
way he has: ‘ Bags of flak an’ all to 
starboard, sir.... Bags of flak an’ all 
to port!’ 

“A thick barrage of flak can look 
It streaks up at 
you in all colours. Fifth of November 
shows will look tame after it.” 

With the partial clearing of the 
smoke from the fuselage, the wireless- 
observer had a better chance to get 
at his aerial windlass. Apart from the 
flames, the passage to the stern was 
dangerous going. Much of the wood- 
work of the floor, the narrow catwalk 
and so on, had burnt up with the 
fabric. It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world for the Kentish boy 
to find himself trapped by a leg in the 
lattice-work of the geodetic structure. 
He fought his way through, however, 
treading gingerly, and let the aerial 
down. Then he fought his way back 
to the set again, only to find that 
his efforts had apparently been useless. 
The lead from the trailing aerial to 
the set seemed to have been burnt out. 
For one reason or another, at all 
events, it was U/S. Nevertheless, for 
the rest of this perilous flight, the 
wireless operator kept to his post, 
sending out repeated messages with 
the 8.0.8. on the tail of them. Though 
his first message was the only one to 
get an answer from base, he could 
not miss the chance of establishing 
contact again. Between times, he 
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helped his burly neighbour, the Scots 
navigator, to check up on position. 

Soon after the plane was hit it had 
broken cloud. Almost at once it was 
picked up by a searchlight and held in 
the beam until it got out of range. 
“I can’t make out,” the pilot reported 
later, “why we were not blown out 
of the sky. I was expecting night- 
fighters to come up any minute and 
finish us off.” 

This was the general expectation of 
his crew, and our four sergeants had 
conflicting theories why it had not 
happened. 

“* Sheer luck !” 

*“Maybe they were afraid to come 
within range in case we blew up. How 
were they to know we had dropped our 
H.E. ?” 

** Tf you ask me,” said that humorist, 
the rear-gunner, ‘“‘they were running 
an anti-waste campaign. Didn’t want 
to use up ammunition. Thought we 
were done for, anyhow.” 

In spite of this theory—very prob- 
ably a later imspiration—the Surrey 
man stuck to his guns. At one time 
he half believed he was alone in the 
aircraft, for the intercommunication 
telephone became unserviceable. Later, 
however, he began to hear all others 
of the crew except the pilot. He sent 
his messages regarding the flak via the 
others. 

“I knew we were gradually losing 
height by the way we broke cloud,” he 
declared. ‘‘ And then I saw by the 
altimeter in the turret beside me that 
we were down to 8000 feet. But J said 
to myself I wouldn’t bale out until 
we got down to 4000. Hearing the 
others, of course, made me want to 
stick it with them.” 

“Go on!” said the front-gunner. 
“Tl tell you why you didn’t bale 
out. You were like the rest of us— 
thinking of the week’s leave we had 
coming !”” 

Though a strong side-wind was giving 
the blazing plane a perceptible drift, it 
could be kept to a fairly steady course 
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even yet, and only gradually was it 


losing height. The fabric of the 
fuselage burned away along both side; 
for many feet. The fire began to cateh 
the curtains used for blacking out the 
ports. Number Two tore them dow 
to use them in beating out the flames, 
There seemed to be no point in keeping 
them up when the bomb-rack was 
showing such a vivid blaze, and when 
they were only going to become fuel 
for the fire. Number Two did contrive 
to beat out the flames in the planes 
interior. And now the pilot found he 
could close what was left of the bomb 
doors. When he did so the fire died 
down for a minute in the racks, only 
to blaze up again. Several times he 
closed and shut the bomb doors, but 
with no lasting effect. He tried the 
expedient of diving and coming » 
again several times, but the incendiaries 
still flamed. There was nothing for 
it but to keep the doors closed and 
hide as much as possible of the blaze 
from the ground gunners. It was just 
at this point that Number Two, looking 
out of the astro-hatch, discovered that 
while he had been beating out the 
interior fire, the flames had eaten away 
most of the fabric covering the top 
of the starboard wing between the 
fuselage and the engine. The lattice 
work was practically all exposed. 
“That shook me,” he confessed. 
The plane kept losing height gradually 
until, some two hours after being hit, 





it crossed the enemy coast only about 
a thousand feet up. And still the 
incendiaries were blazing. 

“We'd have been a rare target for 
the enemy’s light guns,” the rear 
gunner remarked—-one would say 
almost with professional relish. “ But 
there didn’t seem to be any about.” 

Twenty - five minutes later . the 
Wellington’s engines gave out. The 
bomber fell into the sea. 

“She wasn’t enough under contro 
to let the captain get her tail down. 
That would have meant first kick 8 
sousing for Johnny in the rear turret 
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But it might have been better for the 
rest of us. As it was,” said Number 
Two, ‘we just dived in—plonk! We 
went clean under for a while. Then 
the empty tanks in the wings brought 
us up again, and the kite floated awash 
for about a minute.” 

The minute was a hectic one, but it 
sufficed. 

Number Two and the stouter of the 
men of Kent, the front-gunner, had 
been facing each other across the main- 
spar, gripping that beam in anticipation 
of the smash. Number Two had 
already unshipped the cover of the 
astro-hatch in readiness. The New 
Zealand boy believes that the bump 
sent him reeling and that, while the 
aircraft was still under water, he some- 
how was forced through the narrow 
aperture between the deck and the 
main-spar, to come up forward of it 
and knock Number Five off his feet. 
But, since he was facing the nose, it is 
more likely that he was thrown over 
the main-spar in a kind of somersault, 
knocking Number Five down in the 
process, and that then he came through 
between floor and main-spar towards 
the stern. However that may be, 
though he had taken a stout crack 
in the head, he had earlier remembered 
to snatch away the fabric covering 
the dinghy release handle, and he now 
had the wit to give the handle the 
needed tug. He got out through 
the astro-hatch while the aircraft was 
still rising to the surface. By routine 
the observer-navigator should have 
followed him, but the buirdly Scot 
had been chucked forward. And the 
younger of the men of Kent, the 
wireless-observer (who had given up 
sending out messages only when the 
plane hit the water), ‘ beat him to it.’ 
The front-gunner followed, and the 
navigator came next. That made four 
out by the astro-hatch. ; 

The pilot, who had been pinned in 
while the aircraft was under water, 
got out by the escape-hatch which, 
perhaps so luckily, he had been unable 
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to close. The element of luck in the 
fact of the open hatch remains at 
‘perhaps.’ For it must be plain from 
the whole story that the pilot acted 
throughout with coolness and delibera- 
tion quite admirable. Indeed, it must 
be plain that the whole crew carried 
out their duties all through the perilous 
ordeal with a detachment and calm, 
and an unforgetfulnmess of required 
detail, that indicate perfect training 
and fine natural quality. But here 
was the fifth member of the crew 
out of the plane in that dangerous 
minute. 

The routine for the rear-gunner in 
such a watery emergency is that he 
should swing his turret to a definite 
side so that he can get out on the tail- 
plane quickly. The reason for this is 
that by the rudder there is a second 
and outside handle to the dinghy 
release cord, covered .by an easily 
removable fabric patch in the same way 
as the inner, forward, handle. But the 
Surrey man, when he had swung the 
turret and pushed himself out back- 
wards through the open door by means 
of his gun-grips, found an odd situation. 
The whole rear part of the aircraft aft 
of the astro-hatch had been buckled in 
the smash back against the main plane. 
The buckling may have sunk the tail 
plane under the wing on that side, 
causing the rear-gunner to grope in the 
wrong place for the dinghy release 
handle. But, in any case, before he 
had time to reason out the mystery, 
and while still wiping his" eyes, he 
saw the dinghy already released, but 
bobbing about in the moonlight on 
the opposite side of the plane from 
that where he might have expected to 
find it. It may, of course, have got 
over the aircraft while ‘that was still 
submerged. The rear-gunner could not 
swim. All he could do was flounder, 
buoyed up by his Mae West, in the 
general direction of the dinghy. Here 
was the sixth of the crew clear of the 
rapidly sinking plane. 

The dinghy, made buoyant almost 
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immediately by its automatic inflating 
device, already had one occupant— 
the second pilot. The rear-gunner 
' proved too heavy for the New Zealander 
to pull aboard, but the light-weight 
wireless-observer was alongside. He 
was hauled in, and he and Number Two 
managed to get the rear-gunner out 
of the water. Next to be snatched 
‘from the drink’ was the captain, 
then came the Scots navigator. Finally, 
the round - faced man of Kent was 
brought aboard. 

“Sam,” chuckled his fellow shires- 
man, “‘seemed to be enjoying himself. 
So we left him to the last.” 

It was now about 3 a.m. of the 
Saturday morning, and still bright 
moonlight. They counted heads and 
considered personal damage. Only 
two of them were hurt, the pilot and 
Number Two. The captain had taken 
a rap on the nose which had laid it 
open to the bone, and the lower part 
of one of his legs had been severely 
bruised by a kick back of the rudder-bar 
pedal. Number Two had a scalp 
wound which, pouring blood down one 
side of his face in almost strict division, 
made him look, they said, ‘ like a court 
jester.. A pad was applied to the 
pilot’s nose with surgical tape in an 
endeavour to stop the bleeding, but 
the head wound of Number Two looked 
like curing itself. 

According to identification of the 
enemy coast made by map as they 
crossed it, they knew they were down 
in mid-Channel. They had a small 
compass with them. About half an 
hour after they had hit the sea a plane 
dropped Very lights directly above 
them. From the sound of its engines 
they realised that it was passing 
at a good hight. The 8.0.8. they 
signalled with a torch evoked no 
apparent response. Over on _ the 
under-horizon English coast search- 
lights were active, and they told each 
other that it looked as if there had 
been a raid. 

Dawn broke round about eight 
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o'clock. They celebrated its coming 
with a teaspoonful of rum apiece. The 
day warmed into clear sunniness with 
a sea as placid as a standing pool, but 
there was no sight of land. At about 
ten o’clock a trio of fighter machines 
that they took to be Spitfires o 
Hurricanes going back from a patrol 
over France passed in the distance, 
They tried to attract the attention of 
the fighter pilots, but failed. Some of 
them swore a-bit about that. Noon 
came, and it appeared that they were 
drifting towards the coast of France. 
They became busy with the dinghy 
paddles, and for the rest of the day 
took turns in pairs for spells of half an 
hour. They decided that the rations 
packed in the dinghy should be appor- 
tioned to last them over eight days, 
This worked out per man per day at: 
of biscuits one and a half, of water 
one mouthful, of chocolate a mouthful, 
of chewing-gum one stick, of malted 
milk tablets four, of rum a teaspoonful. 

All day they paddled by compass 
towards England, but without getting 
sight of land. ‘They amused them- 
selves, while keeping a sharp look-oyt 
for a ship, by competing in the elabora- 
tion of menus for the dinners and other 
meals they would like to have on 
getting ashore. The pilot’s nose was a 
matter of some concern for his crew. 
They tried their best to draw the 
edges of the wound together and secure 
them by plaster over a pad, but the 
blood kept oozing from the ends of the 
dressing. The darkness of the Saturday 
night came down, and they kept up 
their paddling by the stars. During 
the darkness they could hear the 
sound of gun-fire, but could see no 
flashes nor tell from what direction it 
came. 

Almost with the light on the Sunday 
morning @ growing wind coming up 
from the south-east raised increasingly 
rough seas. 

“Those long white horses looked 
terribly threatening,” said Number 
Two. “The dinghy behaved very 
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well and rode the most of them. But, 
all the same, every other minute a 
curler would break over the side and 
souse us, and we had to bail the water 
out- with tins. Maybe the exercise 
kept us warmer than we might other- 
wise have been. There was the paddling 
to do, of course. We went on with 
that all day in pairs, keeping a sharp 
look-out. Then the darkness came 
down on us again.” 

With the first creep of light on the 
Monday morning the wind rose to gale 
force, and the seas became wilder than 
ever. In the false dawn a buoy with a 
flag shot past the dinghy ‘at a devil 
of a speed with the tide.’ At first 
sight of it, some of the occupants 
thought it was a submarine. Then, 
long before the light was anything 
more than a pale glimmer, there 
appeared on the horizon westwards 
what to begin with they took to be a 
cloudbank. But for some reason their 
eyes kept turning to this low-lying 
shape. It seemed too steady to be 
cloud, too constant in form. Full 
morning glowed. The horizon shape 
found sharper definition. It was land. 

It was land, the first bit of dry 
earth they had seen since the blazing 
plane took its plunge fifty-odd hours 
before. They tried, of course, not to 
become too excited about it, not to 
let their hopes from it mount too high. 
That white streak between sea and 
sky was still a long way off. Tide and 
wind might change. They already 
knew of what little avail their paddling 
was against either. But still—their 
paddling took on a new energy. 

Minutes, half an hour, an hour 
passed. The set of the tide seemed 
to be bearing them in the right direc- 
tion, and even the wind helped them 
to keep to the needed course. For the 
land was filling more and more of their 
horizon, becoming taller, assuming 
distincter colour and shape. So much 
so that, when an A.S. Rescue buoy 
presently appeared not unapproachably 
off their course, they tossed up whether 
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or not to make an attempt to reach it. 
The coin fell as they wanted it to. 
They all really wanted to risk making 
for the land. 
“It still kept growing bigger,” said 
Number Two. ‘ We began to see trees, 
houses, fields——”’ 
“And goal-posts,” the stouter man 
of Kent quietly reminded him. 
“Which made us feel sure it was 
England,” suggested the rear-gunner. 
“They would have done—if we 
hadn’t been pretty sure our general 
direction had been right,” said Number 





Two. “Then we saw people. A man 
on a cliff y 
“Somebody waving something 


white,” the rear-gunner put in again. 

“Or maybe it was only Mrs Smith’s 
Monday wash——” 

This came from the boyish wireless- 
operator. The earlier awkwardness 
between narrators and recorder had 
disappeared entirely. The four ser- 
geants, coming to the end of their 
story, wanted to race with it. They 
had begun to trot out, not without a 
touch of impishness, such familiar 
phrases culled from their own reading 
as they thought would be apt to the 
situation and give polish to their 
historian’s style. They had begun to 
look for comic bits to tell, to reach 
for jokes. In this, maybe, they were 
echoing from their subconscious some- 
thing of the relief they must have 
felt, after those long hours of strain 
and discomfort, at finding themselves 
within hand-signal of the land. But 
their trial, as a fact, was not quite 
over. 

“Gradually we drifted in towards 
the land, helping the process as much 
as we could with the.paddles,” said the 
second pilot. “ It looked as if the news 
had got about of—of——” 

“Of our plight,” prompted a con- 
noisseur. 

“There were lots of people on land 
watching us. The waves were breaking 
white on the shore. As we rode their 
crests we could see a bunch of men 
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trying to put out a lifeboat. But the 
surf was too heavy for that. They 
needed some sort of jetty. We got in 
closer, and saw the people shouting 
and signalling warnings about rocks or 
mines or something. But whatever it 
was they were signalling, we could do 
nothing about it even if we had under- 
stood. Then one curler after another 
broke over us and we were simply 
driven ashore.” 

“Willing hands... .” 

** Willing hands,” said Number Two 
obligingly, “‘laid hold of us and pulled 
us out. We then were told that we 
had drifted in on one of the only two 
little bits of beach where a landing 
would have been at all possible. All 


the chances had been that we'd be 
smashed on the rocks.” 

What with the loss of blood from his 
nose, the pain of his deeply bruised leg, 
and very possibly with the strain the 
situation had held him in as leader, 
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* pretty 
He was taken off at 


the landing found the pilot 
well all through.’ 
once to hospital. 

** We were all moving off,” said the 
second pilot, ‘‘ when I suddenly remem. 
bered something—the rum left in the 
dinghy. So I went back and got the 
bottle and we all had a good jolt of it 
to warm us. But I needn’t haye 
bothered. The people we had fallen 
among couldn’t do enough for ug, 
We were taken to an hotel and treated 
like princes—warmth, comfort, baths, 
dry clothing, food galore—and cham. 
pagne. It looked as if we had landed 
on Tom Tiddler’s Ground. . . .” 

In fact it was close to Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, that the crew of this 
lost Wellington came ashore after being 
fifty-seven hours adrift. A look at the 
map will suffice to show the thoughtful 
within what a miraculously narrow 
margin those six boys made their 
watery return home to safety. 
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A LODGE WITH EIGHT BEDROOMS. 


BY JOAN CLARKSON. 


1942.] 
Ir was all the Harley Street 
specialist’s fault. He went mad and 


took the place for a month purely on 
the house agent’s description. This 
certainly read well. ** Highland 
lodge,” it said: ‘“‘eight bedrooms ; 
three bathrooms with h. and c. ; usual 
offices. ‘Three miles from main road. 


Two lochs; sea and brown trout 
fishing. Ghillie and pony.” The 
rent was enticingly low, and the 


Harley Street specialist wired, lest 
sme other enthusiast should get 
in first. 

Subsequent correspondence, a trifle 
reticent on the agent’s part, disclosed 
that the nearest shop was at least 
fifteen miles away, and the Harley 
Street specialist’s wife urgently de- 
manded to know how we were going 
to get provisions. To which her 
spouse replied airily that we should 
catch lots of fish, and that he 
believed there were wild goats in 
the district which could be stalked 
and shot. 

This fine masculine disregard for 
such items as the wares of bakers and 
grocers caused the Harley Street 
specialist’s wife to exchange an eloquent 
glance with me and both of us to go 
forthwith into Committee of Supply. 
A formidable list resulted, including 
onions (all this happened before Lord 
Woolton), which the Harley Street 
specialist recommended as a prophy- 
lactic against scurvy. 

It was arranged that we three, in 
company with an Empire builder, who 
had once had a trap line in Canada, 
and his wife should form the van- 
guard, as five could just pack into the 
Harley Street specialist’s car with a 
minimum of luggage. Two subalterns 
from the Harley Street specialist’s 
Territorial battery, and possibly a 
couple of damsels to amuse them, 





would follow later. It was further 
agreed that we ‘should take no 
servants. Three of us at least were 
competent cooks, and all welcomed 
the prospect of freedom from the 
crises inherent in the possession of 
domestic staff. 

A day or two before our advent 
the ghillie, who was apparently let 
with the Lodge, wrote to inform us 
that he would meet the party “ at the 
viaduct two miles west of the station,” 
a civility which struck us as being 
pleasant but excessive. 

That it was not so excessive we in 
due course discovered. The road 
(which no stretch of imagination could 
justly describe as ‘ main ’) passed away 
altogether at the viaduct, and there 
we found the ghillie standing at the 
head of a sturdy pack-pony saddled 
with capacious panniers. 

Bewilderment gave place to the 
stark truth. ‘‘ Three miles from main 
road ’’—+wide the agent’s advertisement 
—meant three miles from any road 
that would support a wheeled vehicle. 
Our luggage would proceed to the 
Lodge on the pack-pony, and we our- 
selves would walk. 

Piteous inquiries about the fate of 
the car were brushed aside by MacRoss, 
the ghillie. “‘ She can bide here weel 
enough. No one will touch her at 
all.” So the Harley Street specialist, 
with death in his heart, locked his 
cherished and expensive car and aban- 
doned her to the mercies of the weather, 
sheep, and any miscreants who might 
haunt this austere and beautiful 
country. And we, having seen our 
modest suitcases disposed in the pan- 
niers, and having learnt with relief 
that our stores had arrived “ twa days 
back,” set off to follow the pony 
wheresoever it should lead us. 

It led us up a practically perpendicu- 
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lar bog; and if anyone doubts the 
possibility of a bog and a gradient 
of one in four co-existing, I will will- 
ingly conduct him to the one in ques- 
tion. We proceeded with cat-like 
stealth over quaking moss-hags, some- 
times sinking above our ankles into 
black, evil water. Sheep leapt, 
affrighted, from our path, and the 
virgin- blue flowers of butterwort, 
springing from their flat stars of sticky 
bright-green leaves, touched our feet 
as we passed. The scent of bog-myrtle 
and wet sphagnum moss hung on the 
air, drawn out by the sun, which beat 
remorselessly upon our backs as we 
toiled up that endless, trackless waste. 
A brawling, chattering river kept 
meeting us, swirling amber-brown be- 
tween boulders, crowned with clots of 
snowy foam. I think we crossed it 
three times: once by a rude bridge 
and twice by athletic leaps from wet 
stone to wet stone, and thence grate- 
fully to insecure bank. 

At long last our hot and exhausted 
cavalcade reached the summit of that 
interminable climb, a summit marked 
touchingly by a monument commemor- 
ating a former vintage of pack-pony, 
which had apparently there breathed 
its last at an advanced age. At that 
moment we could almost have done 
the same, but hope sprang anew at the 
prospect before us. 

A rough track—someone had once 
started to make a road but had early 
abandoned the project—ran from the 
top down a gentle slope, and vanished 
into a small pine-wood at the edge of 
a long sheet-of water brilliant in the~ 
summer sunshine. 

Within the shade of the pines, 
MacRoss informed us, lay the Lodge. 
The fishing was evidently at our very 
doorstep, and with hearts high we 
descended towards our goal. 

The track entered a glade of rhodo- 
dendrons ablaze with lilac blossom, 
and so led to a clearing which brought 
the party to the Lodge with Eight 
Bedrooms and to a speechless, stupefied 
halt. 





Before us stood a small whitewashed 
building which had evidently starte 
life as a shepherd’s or stalker’s cottage, 
On closer inspection it proved to cop. 
sist on the ground floor of a kitchen 
and one bedroom, without any inter. 
communication. So that to get from 
kitchen to bedroom you emerged by 
the back door, and re-entered by what 
for courtesy’s sake might be termed 
the front door, leading straight into 
the bedroom. 

Above this bedroom was another, to 
which the sole access was by a some- 
what primitive stairway or flight of 
steps outside the building. Above the 
kitchen was a third sleeping apart- 
ment, reached by means of a ladder 
and a trap-door in the kitchen 
ceiling. 

It will be readily perceived that, 
except from kitchen to loft above, one 
had to emerge into the open to go 
from anywhere to anywhere else. 

The ‘ usual offices’ appeared in the 
form of a long lean-to running down 
one side of the cottage and comprising 
scullery, pantry, and larders by division 
with matchboard partitions. 

Round this modest centre-piece was 
grouped a number of wooden army 
huts with corrugated roofs. These— 
or rather their subdivisions—comprised 
the remaining five bedrooms and the 
three bathrooms. The latter wer 
surprisingly complete, and no possible 
fault could be found with the plumb 
ing, though what the drainage system 
was or could be none of us. eve 
fathomed. It was, however, entirely 
satisfactory. 

The bedrooms were monastic 2 
their simplicity. Each contained 4 
small iron bedstead with a flock 
mattress, a hard pillow, and four grey 
army blankets. Linen there was none. 
The remaining appointments were 4 
tin jug and basin on a tripod-stand, 
one narrow shelf to act as dressing 
table, and three hooks behind the door 
to serve for wardrobe. There was, 
indeed, no room for further furnishing. 

There was no sitting-room. Ou 
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indignation over this discovery was 
calmed by the sudden realisation that 
the advertisement had never said 
there was. Eight bedrooms and three 
bathrooms we were promised, and eight 
bedrooms (of a kind) and three excellent 
bathrooms we had got. Technically 

ing, we had received what we 
had bargained for, and indoor life— 
of which we intended to have but 
little—would clearly concentrate in the 
kitchen. 

The full flavour of the situation 
developed gradually. The kitchen 
rage burnt peat, and would’ either 
cook or heat the bath water, but not 
both, until the Empire builder’s wife 
demanded a morning alone with the 
temperamental thing. She emerged 
from the contest grimy but triumphant, 
and thereafter personal cleanliness and 
cooking did not have to be relegated to 
alternate days. 

We thanked heaven for the pro- 
visions we had brought with us. 
Bread, for example, was obtainable 
oly fifteen miles away; but the 
Empire builder’s wife had nothing to 
learn about scones and soda bread, for 
which we had the ingredients. Milk 
was a problem, but there was a cow 
at a cottage near the viaduct, and 
the ghillie owned a small son who was 
pressed into service. This unfortunate 
helot daily trudged down that frightful 
bog and up again, collecting also our 
letters, which the postman left under 
a stone by the roadside. Outgoing 
mail was despatched in the same simple 
way. 

Within doors, kitchen equipment 
was as sparse as bedroom furniture. 
There were not two pieces of crockery 
that matched, and a fearful dearth of 
pots and pans. 

Life required readjusting in several 
ways. Taking the nightly bath, for 
ample, involved abandoning all 
thought of the elegant dressing-gown 
aid slippers deemed appropriate to a 
ledge with eight bedrooms, and sub- 
stitution of a mackintosh and galoshes. 
Thus arrayed, and clutching sponge 
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and towel, one darted across the 
muddy gravel that separated sleeping 
hut from bathroom hut, guarding a 
pale and protesting candle flame whose 
effulgence struggled, hissing, with the 
ceaseless downpour and fought against 
the luminous perpetual twilight of the 
northern summer night. 

The joys of improvisation and adapta- 
tion were endless. We thanked high 
heaven that we had brought no ser- 
vants; they would have left in a 
body, even supposing they had ever 
reached the Lodge. Admittedly our 
domesticity was sketchy, but we learnt 
the true significance of the term ‘to 
sweep out’ a room, since a besom and 
an open door sufficed to expel un- 
wanted gravel from our bed-chambers 
into the great open spaces. 

The Harley Street specialist became 
so far a devotee of the Simple Life 
that he ceased to shave, but public 
opinion uprose against him, and after 
four days compelled him to remove the 
revolting mass of reddish fur threaten- 
ing to smother his features. 

The loch at our doorstep provided 
a never-failing supply of silly little 
trout. Those who thought higher of 
their angling skill could find bigger 
prey by a lung-testing climb up a 
farther mountain to a lochan tucked 
into the hills, where fish of praise- 
worthy size but greater rarity lurked. 

We gathered our food through a 
twelve-hour day, making gypsy fires 
where hunger found us and roasting 
in the embers thereof potatoes and 
trout wrapped ii wet paper. We 
returned to the Lodge only when the 
pine shadows stretched half across the 
loch, to cook and eat our one big 
meal of the day and go, blissfully 
tired, to bed. 

Eestatic descriptions were sent to 
the Drunken Subalterns (why this 
unjustified generic title was fastened 
on them, none can say) and to the 
two ‘damsels-to-amuse-them.’ One of 
the latter instantly took fright and 
ratted, pleading an obviously trumped- 
up engagement to attend a sick relative. 

H 
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The other wrote a brief line saying 
that our way of life sounded ‘ram- 
shackle,’ but that it would be ‘an 
experience.’ We almost wished that 
she had ratted too. 

The morning which was to see the 
Drunken Subalterns added to our 
party dawned to a hopeless down- 
pour. It was one of those days 
when a thick mist lies like a blanket 
close against the earth, damp, chill, 
and all-enveloping. Through it dragged 
veils of heavy rain, sweeping across 
every hill, loading every runnel to its 
bank brim. 

**Those boys will never get here,” 
opined the Harley Street specialist’s 
wife as she stirred the porridge. Her 
husband grunted. 

“They have a map and presumably 
a@ compass,” he remarked, “‘and they 
can follow up the river. If they lose 
themselves, then all the hours I have 
spent teaching them to find their way 
across unknown and hostile country 
have been wasted. If they have not 
arrived by noon...’ He _ broke 
off, and brooded darkly on what 
he would do to them when they 
did arrive. 

At all events, we were not going to 
waste half a day waiting for our 
guests, and some of us had to trek 
down in the afternoon to escort the 
damsel—presumed to be without map, 
compass, or sense—up the via dolorosa 
to the Lodge. 

We stapled to the front door a note 
for the Drunken Subalterns, directing 
them to their sleeping apartment, the 
larder, and the beer barrel, and went 
forth to fish. 

Later that day a combination of 
the sheeting downpour ard an over- 
indulgence in tinned corned beef at 
mid-day reacted unfavourably on the 
Empire builder’s digestive system. He 
retired from the fishing and announced 
his intention of going back to the 
Lodge and sleeping it off. The rest 
of us drew lots to decide who should 
remain to prepare a meal while the 
others descended the streaming hill- 
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side to collect the girl. The lot fg 
upon me, and I was content. 

The others departed in the la, 
afternoon for escort duties. They had 
a good four miles from the loch to th 
viaduct, and they left me to make my 
way back to the Lodge with a large 
catch of small fish. 

I arrived to find the note gon 
from the front door, the entrances tp 
the Drunken Subalterns’ room aboy 
and the Empire builder’s below firmly 
closed, and a brooding peace lying 
over all. 

I was queerly conscious of being 
alone in a house full of sleeping men, 
and went about my tasks in stealth 
and silence. 

It was while I stood at the sink 
cleaning fish with what I vainly hoped 
was the speed and skill of an Aberdeen 
fisher-girl, that there dawned upm 
my vision a tall, pale youth, clasping 
to his bosom a bottle of whisky. This 
unlooked-for vindication of the adjee. 
tive applied to the Subalterns (though 
in truth the young man was perfectly 
sober) sent me into wild, unsuitable 
giggles. 

The pale youth introduced himself 
in a pale-pink voice and proffered me 
whisky. This I declined, and as h 
had no further entertainment to offer 
and the sight of fish guts apparently 
nauseated him, he drifted from my 
presence. 

The fish were distributed betwee 
the oven and a frying-pan, and I wa 
making scones on the sink draining: 
board—in default of proper utensils— 
when the escort party with the damsed 
entered the kitchen. 

The damsel arrived in a deplorabk 
state of damp and distress. No om 
could have foreseen with certainly 
the unceasing, relentless rain, but she 
had at least been warned of the 
nature of the approach to the Lodge; 
and why she should have chose 
a white satin petticoat among he 
under-garments for the ordeal passel 
comprehension. Several involuntary 
plunges into quagmire on the way hal 
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reduced it to a sopped, stained wisp 
dinging wetly round her knees. 

Later, she was seen miserably wash- 
ing it at the scullery sink, without 
avail, since the stain of bog water 
ig notoriously indelible. Subsequent 
hanging to dry by the kitchen fire 
aly brought fresh disaster, when the 
Harley Street specialist, turning from 
gutting fish, caught up what he mis- 
took for a grimy dish-cloth and thereon 
wiped his unclean fingers. 

“How was I to know it was her 
petticoat 2” he demanded, as the 
damsel fled, wailing. ‘‘ She shouldn’t 
—oh, damn!” This last as the ill- 
wed garment tore in his hand. He 
fung the remnants on the floor and 
went out. 

The damsel was not altogether a 
success. She was in the wrong set- 
ting: a pearl before swine, an orchid 
in the cabbage-patch. She expected 
early tea at her bedside. This, in a 
community which rose at six and 
meticulously shared the household 
duties (which it first reduced to a 
minimum), she did not get. 

She did not make her bed, because 
she did not know how. In this she 
difiered from the rest of us, who did 
not make our beds because it was too 
much bother, and we found it perfectly 
satisiactory to fling the blankets to 
the foot of the bed on rising and pull 
thom over us again on retiring. The 
veer of civilisation is appallingly 
thin. 

Orchids should not invade cabbage- 
patches. The damsel proved to know 
nothing of fishing and to care less. 
She presented herself at the boat- 
house in a scarlet jersey, a Ricketts’ 
blue skirt, and a yellow mackintosh. 
The Harley Street specialist made 
ud and injudicious remarks about 
hacaws, and this, coupled with rigorous 
discomfort, soon led the Orchid to 
lade away. She went to the length 
i having a telegram sent to herself, 
lor which she had to pay over five 
shillings in delivery charges to an 
aggrieved Post Office messenger, who 
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had toiled up the watery waste and 
spent an hour outside the deserted 
dwelling before anyone appeared to 
receive his missive. 

The Drunken Subalterns seemed 
quite unmoved by the lack of suit- 
able female companionship. The elder 
—he of the whisky bottle—was rather 
a lone wolf, who tended to go fishing 
in secret places of his own, to watch 
birds by the hour, and generally to be 
so unobtrusive that one almost forgot 
his existence. 

The younger, however, was an admir- 
able companion: enthusiastic and in- 
terested, ready to do whatever lay to 
his hand. Above all, his mind lusted 
after something more active than 
fishing from a boat. He had been told 
to bring a rifle, and he was dancing 
mad to use it. 

It was with unconcealed joy, there- 
fore, that he heard the Empire builder 
one day saying: “ My stomach craves 
for red meat. What about a day after 
those ruddy goats ?” 

A united protest by the womenfolk 
that goat flesh would be quite uneat- 
able was brushed aside as frivolous. 
Rifles were brought out, and the 
younger Drunken Subaltern was heard ~ 
asking what measurements would con- 
stitute a ‘shootable’ head. He was 
informed that the objective was food, 
not trophies, and that an unweaned 
kid would be more acceptable. 

The stalking party went up the 
brae, and the rest of us had an orgy 
of cleaning and scrubbing and then 
went forth to fish. Our day’s history 
was one of simple disaster. 

We purposed to fish the river which 
ran out at the far end of the loch, and 
we had accomplished some two-thirds 
of our journey when the outboard 
motor passed away. Frantic efforts to 
locate the trouble—we were none of 
us mechanics—soon revealed that the 
petrol tank was dry. Either MacRoss 
had forgotten to fill her that morning, 
‘or he had unwarrantably assumed that 
‘the leddies’ would not be wanting 
the boat. Whatever the explanation, 
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we were adrift on a loch three miles 
long by one broad with no means of 
propulsion at all. 

There was a strong breeze setting 
diagonally across the loch, and as no 
one would sacrifice her pants to make 
a sail (anyway, we had no mast), there 
was nothing for it but to drift and trust 
that the boat would beach herself. 

Hope ran high as we seemed to be 
making straight for a little sandy inlet, 
but unfortunately, when within about 
three yards of the shore, the boat’s 
stern caught on a submerged boulder. 
She swung violently round and heeled 
over, throwing us all off our balance 
and into some eighteen inches of 
water. 

We dragged the boat up on to the 
sand, rescued the fishing gear, wrung 
the water out of our clothing, and set 
out for the tramp home, anathematising 
MacRoss as we went. 

Him we met leading a pony-load of 
peat for the kitchen, and the Harley 
Street specialist’s wife rushed to the 
attack. 

“The boat’s beached at the far end 
of the loch,” she told him. ‘ You’d 
better go and fetch her, and take a can 
of petrol, for the tank’s as dry as a 
bone.” 

‘“Verra sorry, mem,” said MacRoss. 
“I thocht with the gintlemen awa’ on 
the hill ye’d no’ be wanting the boat 
the day. But could ye no’ use the 
emairrgency supply ?” 

“What emergency supply?” we 
chorused. 

“There’s twa tins always in the 
stairrn locker,” explained MacRoss. 
We had not known that there was a 
stern locker. Our rage and humiliation 
knew no bounds as we watched Mac- 
Ross’s broad back receding through 
the heather. That back practically 
had a smile on it, and we could almost 
read the scornful opinions of ‘they 
wimmen’ chasing each other round 
MacRoss’s mind. 

We stripped off our wet clothes and 
sat about in a pleasant state of semi- 
nudism, comfortably aware that the 


men were far away, while our garments 
steamed before the range. We wep 
without fish, without an idea what we 
could provide for supper, and without 
@ care in the world. Nor did ye 
resume the trappings of respectability 
until the Empire builder’s wife—laq 
in a manner which would have given 
her husband a purple fit—announced 
that she could see the men on the 
skyline. 

They came in with pleased smilg 
on their faces. The younger Drunkep 
Subaltern bore in triumph a grisly 
object with back-curving horns. This 
he endeavoured to park in the kitchen 
until ordered in urgent tones to “ take 
the beastly thing outside.” So um. 
sympathetic an attitude to the head 
of what was in fact a very fine billy. 
goat, and his first big-game trophy, 
was very wounding. 

The Harley Street specialist and 
the Empire builder approached the 
scullery draining-board and unloaded 
their pockets. Revoltingly unprotected 
by paper or other wrapping came 
kidneys, liver, and strange objects 
guessed to be sweetbreads. For a man 
trained to the aseptic conditions of a 
hospital the Harley Street specialist 
seemed extraordinarily casual in private 
life. 

‘One learnt many things from the 
goat-stalking expeditions, which con 
tinued whenever the community grew 
tired of fish or tinned meats and 
demanded something with blood in it 
For the most part the quarry wer 
old, barren nannies, whose ancient 
carcases were decently buried afte 
yielding up their edible offals. 

The Harley Street specialist’s voice 
was heard uplifted to his spouse om 
evening in the scullery. ‘‘ How often,’ 
it said, ‘have I told you not to ski 
my kidneys?” This startling question 
appeared to throw a lurid light on the 
horrors of married life, but resolved 
itself into the fact that the Harley 
Street specialist preferred to eat kidneys 
cooked in their perinephritic fat. This 
was an entirely new idea to me, and 
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in a spirit of experiment I tried and 


liked it. None of the others did, so I 
was next shaken to the foundations 
by hearing the Harley Street specialist’s 
wile informing the Empire builder’s 
wife at the full pitch of her lungs 
that my kidneys and her busband’s 
kidneys were on the same plate in 
the larder. But one had long ceased 
to blush. 

There was another kidney episode 
me day, when the Harley Street 
specialist was seen interestedly poking 
aspecimen set aside for the grill. 

“What’s the matter with it?” I 
asked idly, passing with a pile of plates. 

“Glomerular nephritis, I fancy,” 
came the reply. 

These resounding and _ unfamiliar 
words uttered in a voice of doom 
nearly made me drop the plates. 

“Wh-what’s that ?” I asked, really 
feeling that I would rather not know. 

“A condition of the kidney,” re- 
sponded the Harley Street specialist, 
indicating some whitish spots on the 
surface of the object in question. 
“Quite harmless, you know.” 

“Thanks awfully,’ I said. “I 
thnk I will have something out of a 
tin.” 

The Harley Street specialist laughed, 
and subsequently ate the affected organ 
with every manifestation of relish. 

They shot a young kid one day— 
they said it was by mistake. It. hung 
in the larder until so ripe that it was 
a offence, when preparations were 
made for a feast. The Empire builder’s 
wife sent us forth to gather bog-myrtle 
leaves for flavouring, while her husband 
and the Harley Street specialist dis- 
membered the carcase. We later 
learnt that the Empire builder did 
most of the work with a Malayan kris 
which he owned, the Harley Street 
specialist being only able to work 
with a scalpel, which implement he 
had not got. 

The Empire builder’s wife spent 
most of the day cooking joints off that 
kid, but even her skill and her admir- 
able sauces could not overcome the 
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inherent caprine stringiness, and the 
Harley Street specialist in a pregnant 
silence took his plate to the larder in 
search of ham. 

Life proceeded on these ridiculous 
lines, and the only drawback to an 
otherwise perfect existence was the 
weather, which seemed never to let 
up on us for twenty-four hours.. The 
big loch rose three feet in ten days, 
and the Harley Street specialist’s wife 
said that if it went on she would grow 
webbed feet, a remark which merely 
drew the retort that she had better 
grow fins and have done with it. 

The boiler was perpetually en- 
shrouded in our soaking garments ; 
indeed, these never got thoroughly 
dried. But the dire calamities arising 
from damp clothes, which one had 
absorbed at one’s mother’s knee, 
seemed to pass us by. The Harley 
Street specialist laughed to scorn my 
apprehensions that I should die succes- 
sively of double pneumonia and rheu- 
matic fever, with the assurance that 
wet never hurt anyone so long as they 
were in the open air and on the move. 
Whether he approached his patients 
with this unfeeling brand of bedside 
manner I do not know, but certainly 
none of us was a whit the worse for 
being permanently mildewed, not even 
to the extent of a commen cold. 

The appalling weather at least 
brought the goats down from the high 
tops to within easier reach on the lower 
slopes, and nothing seemed to stop 
the trout from taking our flies, though 
by all the rules they should have 
been at the bottom and immovable. 
However, they continued to fill the 
frying-pan and extemporised pie- 
dishes, though we never caught Fat 
Freddie. 

Fat Freddie was an insolent trout 
who lived in the boathouse and glim- 
mered at us through a faint iridescence 
of petrol exhaust. This in itself must 
have been unwholesome, but Freddie 
appeared to enjoy rude health. What 
he found to eat in the boathouse, 
goodness alone knows. The Empire 
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builder’s wife threw him crumbs when 
we returned at. evening, and he ate 
them gratefully. The Harley Street 
specialist cast artificial flies and span 
various lures for his entertainment, 
but these aroused no interest in Freddie, 
beyond perhaps a scornful wave of his 
tail. He was tame but untouchable, 
quite undisturbed by the comings and 
goings of the boat, and we came to 
look upon him as a tutelary deity to 
be propitiated with crumbs at sun- 
down, exercising a benign influence on 
our expeditions. 

All pleasant things come to an end, 
and circumstances confined my stay 
to a fortnight, as urgent business affairs 
required my presence in London at 
the end of that time. I had, perforce, 
to travel ignominiously by train from 
the small station two miles east of the 
viaduct. The company assembled in 
strength to escort me down to the 
road, along which the Harley Street 
specialist’s car would spin me to the 
station. 

Alas! Two weeks’ abandonment 
under the precarious shelter of the 
railway arches had disagreed with the 
Harley Street specialist’s car. Whether 
the moisture-saturated air had con- 
densed in her innards or what, I cannot 
say, but nothing would induce life 
into her. Even her owner’s language, 
which would have blistered the skin 
off a mule, had no effect, and we were 
at a proper impasse. Two miles to the 
station and fifteen minutes to do it. 
There was only one train in the twenty- 
four hours which connected with the 
south-bound express, and I was going 
to miss it unless a miracle happened. 
A miracle did happen. 

Plodding slowly along the road came 


that primitive shallow box on two 
wheels known in Ireland as an agg. 
butt, drawn by a decrepit-looking 
pony. MacRoss turned to me. 

“*Can ye drive, mem ?”’ he inquired, 

** Yes,” I answered, not r 
why; and on the instant MacRoss 
put two fingers into his mouth and 
clove my head with a shattering 
whistle. The sole attendant of the 
ass-butt, a boy child of some eight 
summers, sat up and took notice. 

MacRoss projected a stream of 
Gaelic at the child, who urged his beast 
to a better pace and approached us. 

““Ye’ll mebbe catch her yet,” ex 
claimed our invaluable ghillie, slinging 
my suitcase into the vehicle with one 
hand and hauling the child on to the 
top of it with the other. “ Sit ye back 
here, Jamie, and give the leddy the 
reins.” 

Scrambling with all haste into the 
conveyance, my hand encountered a 
stout stick, and with this, I shamefully 
record, I smote the pony upon its 
hinder parts. The startled beast— 
probably never thus assaulted before— 
broke into a lumbering canter. A 
second thwack converted this into 
something resembling a gallop, and to 
a@ prolonged cheer from the multitude 
and a wail from Jamie, the chariot 
fled up the road. 

As we swung like a woodcock round 
the spur of the hill I saw the Empire 
builder’s wife bent double with laughter. 
She told me, weeks later, that she 
never hoped to see a better imper 
sonation of Boadicea advancing into 
battle. 

_ At least it can be said that nothing 
in my life at the Lodge with eight bed- 
rooms became me like the leaving it. 
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KORORAREKA. 


BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER. 


Wen Hongi Ika! lay dying he 
called his relatives and the leaders of 
his tribe round him, and spoke to them 
in these words :— 


“Children and friends, pay attention 
to my last words. After I am gone 
be kind to the missionaries, be kind 
also to the other Europeans. Welcome 
them to the shore, trade with them, 
protect them, and live with them as 
oe people. But if there should land 
on this shore a people who wear red 
garments, who do no work, who neither 
buy nor sell, and who always have arms 
in their hands, then beware that these 
are a people called soldiers, a dangerous 
people, whose only occupation is war. 
When you see them make war against 
thm. Then, oh my children, be 
brave! Then, oh my friends, be 
strong! Be brave that you may not 
be enslaved, and that your country 
may not become the pogsession of 
strangers.” 


Hongi Ika was a Maori, the para- 
mount chief of the powerful Ngapuhi 
tribe which owned the land around 
the Bay of Islands in New Zealand. 
He was a man of power, but a man of 
wrath. He had the elements of great- 
ness in him, but he was a bloodthirsty 
cannibal. In 1819 he had been taken 
to England at the expense of the 


Church Mission Society. They wanted . 


to exhibit their most important friend, 
the chief under whose powerful pro- 
tection they had been enabled to found 
the first Mission among the ferocious 
man-eating Maoris. But there was 
little of the spirit of Christianity in 
Hongi’s heart. He observed shrewdly 
and pondered deeply on all he saw of 


the power and wealth of England. He 
sold all the costly presents he had 
received from royalty and from many 
great people. He invested the proceeds 
in muskets, powder and lead, and 
with their aid he swept away perhaps 
one-quarter of the Maori race in a wild 
career of slaughter, which was ter- 
minated only when he received a 
severe wound which crippled his 
activity and eventually some years 
later caused his death. His conquering 
raid involved nearly every tribe in 
war, which was carried on with re- 
morseless ferocity from 1821 to 1836, 
and resulted in the destruction of prob- 
ably 150,000 Maoris. Such was the 
surprising result of the exhibition by 
the missionaries in England of their 
prize convert. The bloodshed was 
deplorable, but out of that evil there 
came this good, that the land was 
made empty just in time to leave 
ample space for the first settlements 
of British colonists, who from 1840 
onwards began to arrive in ever- 
increasing numbers. _ 

Hone Heke heard Hongi’s dying 
words, and stored them in his memory. 
He was Hongi’s nephew, married 
Hongi’s daughter, and later became 
paramount chief of the Ngapuhi him- 
self. Hone Heke was also a man of 
outstanding ability. As a young man 
he had fought in Hongi’s expeditions, 
and gained the reputation of a brave 
and resourceful warrior. He was never 
out of New Zealand, but in the intervals 
of peace he had come in contact with 
the missionaries, especially with the 
Rev. Henry Williams, a strong man 
who exercised a powerful influence 
over him. From him Hone Heke 





1 See *‘ Maori and Pakeha.”’ 
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learned a little of the history of the 
world and of the power of England. 
There is no doubt also that it was 
from Williams that he learned to 
distrust the settlement of Europeans 
on the land; for Williams hated the 
notion of New Zealand being given 
over to British colonisation, and strove 
long and hard to establish the Maori 
race as an independent nation under 
the protection of Great Britain. He 
actually succeeded in accomplishing 
this for a short time, till a greater 
Englishman, Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, after years of agitation, finally 
forced the hand of the Government of 
the day to proclaim British sovereignty 
over the country. This was done in 
1840, but in 1835, at the instigation of 
Williams, the British Government recog- 
nised “‘the United Tribes of New 
Zealand’? as an independent State, 
with a national flag of their own, 
and the right of self-government under 
the protection of Great Britain. The 
United Tribes of New Zealand con- 
sisted of nothing more than thirty-five 
chiefs of tribes inhabiting the narrow 
peninsular north of Auckland. Even 
they were not united in any way, and 
the balance of the Maori race never even 
heard of this new State which had no 
machinery for government and no 
cohesion whatever. The British Gov- 
ernment actually furthered the farce 
by accrediting a consular agent to 
represent it, and Mr Busby, who had 
taken up his residence in the Bay of 
Islands as British Agent in 1833, was 
appointed Consul. It was an anxious 
and humiliating experience for him, 
for there was no law or order or govern- 
ment of any kind. He soon found 
that he was no more than the official 
representative of the missionaries to 
enforce their views on the British 
Government. But it was a good time 
for Williams and also for Hone Heke ; 
for the capital of the new State was 
Kororareka in the Bay of Islands, and 
this was where Hone Heke exercised 
supreme control as Chief. Mr Busby 





did indeed apply for a company 9 
troops to add some force to the moral 
suasion to which he was reduced, and 
to help to restrain the lawlessneg 
which he found everywhere, both am 
the Maoris and the white settlers, 
gave it as his opinion that a hundred 
British soldiers would be sufficient to 
overawe the Maoris and to overcome 
any armed resistance that might be 
offered to the Government. fe 
strangely underrated the position. This 
request was refused. 

For five years the farce of this 
shadow government was kept up, and 
during that time Hone Heke wa 
prosperous and contented. There wer 
about a thousand white men settled 
in his capital, mostly traders who 
could be judiciously blackmailed in 
order to secure his protection and 
favour. Some three hundred ships 
entered the harbour each year, and the 
new State made a port charge of 
for each ship, most of which found its 
way into Hone Heke’s pocket. He 
was the foremost person in the State, 
possessing great powers and fabulous 
wealth, greater than any Maori had 
ever dreamed of. His word was law 
amongst his tribe and the white 
traders who were dependent upon his 
protection. Then came the annexs- 
tion of the country by the Crow 
(caused by fear of similar action by 
France) and the founding of the new 
capital at Auckland. Harbour Customs 
dues were imposed by the new Govem- 
ment, not only at Auckland but at 
the Bay of Islands. Hone Heke got 
no share of these taxes. Goods became 
dearer and more scarce at Kororareka. 
The whalers discovered to their chagrin 
that the Bay of Islands was no longer 
a free port, but on the contrary that 
they were required to pay double 
taxes in order to satisfy both the 
Government and Hone Heke. So the 
port lost its old attraction, and the 
number of visiting ships rapidly 
diminished. The sources of his wealth 
dried up and Hone Heke began to los 
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power. But Kororareka was still a 
place of importance to the new British 
Government. At the north end of the 
sraggling beach along which the town 
had grown there was a signalling station 
established on a hillock called ‘ Flag- 
saft Hill,’ and from its flagstaff he now 
sw floating daily the Union Jack in 
place of the flag of the United Tribes 
of New Zealand. Hone Heke brooded 
ovr this change in his fortunes. 
Remembering the importance that 
had been attached by the British 
officials to the choosing of a flag by 
the new Maori State, he began to 
think that it was a magic symbol of 
the power of the new Government 
which he had learned to hate and 
fear as a dangerous rival. If he could 
oly demolish that hated symbol of 
rival power he might destroy the 
rival government and bring back the 
good days of his prosperity. So one 
day in 1844 he went and cut down 
the flagstaff. It was unguarded, and 
no personal violence was offered to 
anyone. This mild outrage was re- 
ported to Governor Fitzroy at Auck- 
land, and he was angry but powerless 
to punish. He had only ninety British 
troops, a company of the 80th Regi- 
ment, stationed at Auckland, and one 
mall frigate, a sailing ship, under his 
cmmand. The soldiers were barely 
sufficient to guard the new capital 
of Auckland, so application was made 
to Sir George Gipps, the Governor of 
New South Wales, for additional troops. 
Sydney had then a permanent garrison 
of 2500 British troops, and the Governor 
promptly despatched 160 officers and 
men of the 99th Regiment with two 
six-pounder guns and a supply of spare 
muskets and ammunition, including a 
supply of spare flints. These muskets 
and those carried by the British troops 
were the old ‘ Brown Bess’ flintlocks 
which had won the day at Waterloo. 
A new percussion-cap musket had 
been issued to the troops at home, but 
supplies had not then reached Sydney. 
The Maoris, on the other hand,“had for 
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some years been able to buy excellent 
double-barrelled American guns heavy 
enough to fire bullets with a strong 
charge of powder, and primed with 
percussion caps. This gave them a 
great advantage in volume of fire, 
rapidity of reloading, and freedom 
from misfire in wet weather. There is 
no doubt that they were far better 
armed than the British troops with 
whom they were soon to try conclu- 
sions. The troops from Sydney reached 
the Bay of Islands in August 1844, and 
were disembarked for the protection 
of Kororareka. The Governor arrived 
soon after from Auckland in H.M.S. 
Hazard with Lieut.-Colonel Hulme and 
a further detachment of troops, and 
he considered himself strong enough 
to commence hostilities. But Hone 
Heke, that sly dog, was not to be 
found. For the first time he had 
seen the men in red garments against 
whom he had been warned by Hongi, 
and he had gone inland to ponder 
on the new situation; for fear had 
come upon his people at the first sight 
of this new breed of pakeha (white 
man). There were chiefs in the country 
who were still friendly to the new 
Government, largely because of their 
jealousy of Hone Heke. Foremost 
among these was Tamati Waka (Thomas 
Walker), who loved war for its own 
sake, but also loved wealth, and whose 
pocket had been touched by the new- 
fangled Customs dues which he hated. 
Tamati Waka implored the Governor 
to remove the troops and to redress 
the grievances of the Maoris by abolish- 
ing the hateful Customs dues. The 
missionaries also desired peace, and 
a meeting between the Governor and 
a number of Ngapuhi chiefs was 
arranged by them at one of their 
stations in September 1844. At this 
meeting the chiefs promised if their 
grievances were redressed to keep 
Hone Heke in check and to protect 
the Europeans from violence. Hone 
Heke was careful not to attend this 
meeting, but messages of submission 
H2 
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were sent in by him, and the Governor 
agreed to the proposed terms. The 
troops were sent back to Sydney and 
Auckland, and Customs dues were 
abolished for the time being in New 
Zealand. But Hone Heke had no 
intention of submitting. He began 
within a month to plunder the houses 
of outlying settlers. There were 
American traders at Kororareka who 
regretted the old days of lawlessness 
and hated the Union Jack. One 
or two of them did not hesitate to 
make mischief, and they filled Heke’s 
mind with tales of their successful 
revolt from the tyranny of England. 
Heke obtained an American flag from 
one of these traders, and on the 10th 
January 1845 he cut down the flagstaff 
a@ second time and then paddled round 
the harbour in his war canoe chanting 
battle-songs with the stars and stripes 
_ hung at its stern. This second outrage 
caused genuine alarm among the whites, 
and on the 17th January a small 
detachment of troops from Auckland 
was landed at Kororareka. Its first 
act was to erect a new flagstaff, which 
was put in charge of friendly natives. 
Two nights later the flagstaff was cut 
down for the third time and the top- 
mast carried away, and next morning 
Heke and his men danced a war-dance 
and fired a volley of defiance on the 
beach in front of the town. This last 
demonstration thoroughly alarmed 
Governor Fitzroy, and he determined 
to prepare for war. He again applied 
to Sydney for help, and two companies 
of the 58th Regiment were promptly 
despatched, but before their arrival 
Kororareka had been plundered and 
burned. Heke had promised the 
friendly chiefs that he would not 
molest the white settlers, but he could 
not restrain his allies. Old Kawiti, a 
tough old chief, too old to have come 
under the influence of missionary 
teaching, regarded the presence of the 
redcoats as a declaration of war, and 
with his immediate followers com- 
menced a series of raids on outlying 
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settlers. On the 3rd March 1845 word 
reached the town that Kawiti wag 
plundering a homestead in a bay 
close by. H.M.S. Hazard, which was 
lying in the port, was despatched, and 
a shore party landed under the acting 
commander, Lieutenant Robertson; 
but it arrived too late. Upon its retum 
by boat it was fired at from the shore, 
and returned the fire. With the excep- 
tion of the short fight which preceded 
the massacre at Wairau in the South 
Island these were the first shots in a 
fight for supremacy between the British 
and the Maoris—a fight which was not 
brought to a final conclusion until over 
thirty years later. 

The authorities lost no time in 
putting Kororareka in a state of 
defence, but there was no one in 
supreme command, and the uneo- 
ordinated efforts were almost futile, 
A heavy timber stockade was built 
round a house near the north end of 
the beach as a refuge for the women 
and children. A blockhouse, in which 
three ships’ guns were mounted, was 
built at the rear of the stockade to 
command the track to the Flagstaff Hill, 
A gun was mounted to command the 
approach to the south end of the 
town. <A new flagstaff was erected, 
more solid and sheathed with iron 
to a height of ten feet from the ground, 
and round it another blockhouse was 
built surrounded by a deep trench 
bridged by a stout plank. About a 
hundred of the more active settlers 
were enrolled as volunteers and armed 
with muskets. In addition, as well 
as the Hazard anchored in front of the 
town, there were some fifty redcoats 
under the command of a lieutenant 
and an ensign, and a landing party 
from the Hazard, which was quartered 
in rough barracks erected below the 
three-gun blockhouse on the flat. 
Twenty of the soldiers under the 
junior subaltern occupied the flagstaff 
blockhouse, and the balance were 
quartered in the barracks. The 


defence force had not completed its 
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system of defence when the attack 
came. 

Kororareka was not an easy position 
to defend with so small a garrison. 
It was a long straggling town built 
along a beach. The land behind is 
fat for a short distance inland and 
then rises into a low ridge of hills 
which surround the bay. To the north 
is Flagstaff Hill, 300 feet high, and to 
the south is another low hill, the two 
hills projecting like horns into the sea. 
The main approach to the town from 
the land was along a gully at the 
south end, and it was here that 
the single ship’s gun was mounted. 
The three-gun blockhouse and the 
stockade were at the north end of 
the town. 

On the night of the 10th March 
1845 a war party of 600 Maoris under 
Hone Heke and Kawiti approached 
the town to make a surprise attack at 
dawn. They were divided into three 
contingents of about equal numbers. 
Kawiti advanced along the track from 
the south, Heke took the north, his 
object being to cut down the flagstaff 
yet again; while the third party came 
over the low ridge behind the centre 
of the town. The Maori had nothing 
to learn from the Red Indian in bush 
craft or tactics of stealthy approach 
and surprise attack. Before dawn 
200 of Heke’s warriors, armed with 
twpara ~(double-barrelled guns) and 
tomahawk, had crept up the eastern 
side of the Flagstaff Hill and were 
lying concealed on the edge of the 
cleared glacis awaiting the signal for 
the attack. Some had crept forward 
into the cleared ground so as to be 
nearer for the rush, and they lay there 
cleverly concealed by branches of 
scrub, which they had stuck in the 
ground in front of them. At grey 
dawn they watched while the door of 
the tiny blockhouse opened, a plank 
was thrown across the trench, and five 
soldiers, all armed and carrying spades, 
emerged under Ensign Campbell, and 
marched along the hill-top, all uncon- 
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scious of their danger, to a spot where 
a trench was to be dug as a protection 
from attack from the adjoining bay. 
The men set to work to dig, watched 
by 200 pairs of fierce eyes, all impatient 
for the signal. Suddenly there was a 
sound of a shot, quickly followed by 
others, and then by a rolling volley 
from the south end of the town. 
Ensign Campbell immediately ordered 
his men back to the blockhouse, which 
they reached unmolested. All might 
have been well had he barred the door 
and manned the loopholes. But he 
could not see from the blockhouse 
what was happening in the town 
below, and he imprudently ordered 
out his men, and led nine of them to 
the brow of the hill to ascertain the 
cause of the firing, while the remaining 
twenty men (all but four still in the 
redoubt) were left outside the ditch 
fastening their belts. The Maori eyes 
glistened, and they started to wriggle 
closer, holding their sheltering branches 
in front. Then came the signal, and 
200 naked savages charged up the hill 
slope at their best speed. The soldiers 
were completely taken by surprise. 
They had time only to fire one scattered 
volley and then ran to join Campbell. 
The Maoris poured into the redoubt 
with gun and tomahawk, and the four 
men inside were slaughtered to a man. 
Campbell saw that the blockhouse was 
taken, and with the rest of his men 
he ran down the hillside to the lower 
blockhouse, which he reached safely. 
Heke’s warriors, having failed to cut 
off Campbell and his men, set to 
work with tomahawk and spade, and, 
not without much toil, succeeded in 
cutting down the flagstaff for the 
fourth time. 

Meantime a fierce battle was being 
waged in the town below, with more 
credit to the British than they had 
earned on Flagstaff Hill. At four 
o’clock that morning a force of forty- 
five bluejackets and marines from the 
Hazard under Commander Robertson 
marched from the beach to the south 
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end of the town in order to dig further 
trenches. Just as they reached their 
objective the sentry at the one-gun 
battery challenged and fired at a Maori 
whom he had detected creeping up to 
his position. This was a man of 
Kawiti’s war party, whose object was 
to create a diversion on the southern 
side in order to make Heke’s task easier. 
The Maoris had heard from the mission- 
aries and settlers of the formidable 
nature of the redcoats, and had formed 
such exalted notions of their prowess 
that they never dreamed of being able 
to take the town. Their only object 
when they planned the attack was to 
cut down the flagstaff and retire with 
as small loss as possible. This is how 
the matter was put by a Maori, who 
later told the tale from the Maori point 
ef view to a white man :— 


““Great indeed was the fear of the 
Maori when they heard of these soldiers ; 
for all the pakehas agreed in saying 
that they would attack anyone their 
chief ordered them to attack, no matter 
whether there was any just cause or 
not; that they would fight furiously 
until the last man was killed, and that 
nothing could make them run away. 
Fear came like a cold fog on all the 
Ngapuhi, and no chief but Heke had 
any courage left. But Heke called 
together his people and spoke to them, 
saying, ‘I will fight these soldiers, I 
will cut down the flagstaff, I will fulfil 
the last words of Hongi Ika. Be not 
afraid of these soldiers. All men are 
men. The soldiers are not gods; lead 
will kill them; and if we are beaten 
at last we shall be beaten by a brave 
and noble people, and need not be 
ashamed.’ ” 


At the shot from the sentry the naval 
party of forty-five suddenly found itself 
confronted by 200 yelling savages, 
better armed and spoiling for a hand- 
to-hand contest. They were not over- 
awed by sailors, of whom they had 
seen many. But Commander Robert- 
son was a he-man, “ with every tooth 
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in its socket.”” For a few minutes his 
men fell back from the suddennegg of 
the attack. Then with Robertson 
leading they charged, and in hand-to. 
hand fighting, cutlass against toma. 
hawk, the forty-five jack-tars steadily 
forced back the 200 Maoris. The one. 
gun battery, firing at point-blank range, 
helped to drive them back, but Robert- 
son, wielding his sword like a paladin, 
was the hero of the fight. He killed 
the leader of the Maori advance-guard 
and cut down all who opposed him til] 
he fell seriously wounded, shot through 
both legs and an arm, with a thigh 
bone smashed. The Maoris are a 
generous race, and they were loud in 
their praise of Robertson’s conduct. 
A Maori thus described the fight :— 


‘The best men on both sides were 
in front ; the sword met the tomahawk 
and many fell; but of all the braves 
there the chief of the sailors was the 
bravest; no man could stand up 
before his sword, and had he not been 
struck by a shot the Maori would have 
been defeated—four men like him 
would have killed Kawiti and all his 
war party.” 


From the day of that fight the 
Maoris always had more respect for 
the bluejackets than~for the redcoat 
as a fighting man. They soon had 
cause to acknowledge the bravery of 
the soldiers, but as strategists and 
tacticians, as experts in the art of 
killing the enemy without being killed 
themselves, they never ceased to despise 
them. 

The sailors inflicted heavy losses on 
the Maoris, and they retreated into 
the scrub carrying their wounded with 
them. From that safe position they 
kept up a steady fire, which the sailors 
returned until they ran out of ammuni- 
tion, and were forced in their turn to 
retire, which they did in good order 
after spiking the gun and carrying their 
dead and wounded. The Maoris had 
been too severely handled to attempt 
to harass the retreat. In the chureh- 
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ard of the small and peaceful town of 

Russell (the present name of Koro- 
rateka) stands a tombstone recording 
the names of the marines and seamen 
killed in this creditable little fight, 
which contains these lines :— 


“The warlike of the Isles, 
The men of field and wave, 
Are not the rocks their funeral pile, 
The seas and shores their grave ? 


Go strangers, track the deep, 

Free free the white sail spread, 

Wave may not foam nor wild wind sweep 
Where rest not England’s dead.” 


Meanwhile neither the Maoris nor 
the soldiers had been idle. Lieutenant 
Barclay turned out his detachment of 
the 96th Regiment, consisting of thirty 
men, as soon as he heard the firing, 
and they were soon hotly engaged in 
repelling the detachment of Maoris 
who had advanced over the ridge to 
attack the centre of the town, when 
they became aware of bullets dropping 
among them from behind ; and looking 
round they observed for the first time 
that the Flagstaff Hill had been taken, 
and a strong force of Maoris was 
firmg at them from the rim of the 
hill. Fortunately, Hone Heke con- 
sidered that he had accomplished his 
part of the fight, and he remained 
with his 200 men on the hill watching 
the progress of the battle below. 
This proceeded vigorously for some 
hours. The three-gun battery near 
the stockade was splendidly served by 
a civilian crew commanded by a Mr 
Hector, a solicitor. The firing was 
heavy enough to keep the Maoris at a 
distance, and there was no more 
hand-to-hand fighting. Then when 
Lieutenant Barclay heard that the 
naval party had retreated to the 
beach, he retreated to the blockhouse. 
The three-gun battery continued to 
be vigorously served, however, and 
this kept the Maoris in check. But 
the loss of Robertson proved fatal to 
the British. The command of the 
Hazard devolved on Lieutenant Phill- 
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potts, a brave man who later lost 
his life in leading a forlorn hope 
against an impregnable Maori Pa, 
but he had not sufficient experience. 
There was no co-ordination in the 
defence. Separate orders were given 
by Phillpotts, Barclay, and by the 
Civil Magistrate, often contradictory, 
and a panic began to spread among 
the defenders. It was decided to 
evacuate the women and children 
to the ships. Besides the Hazard 
there were lying in the harbour 
the United States warship St Louis, a 
British whaler, a Government brig, and 
Bishop Selwyn’s schooner. All the 
ships, including the St Louis, sent 
their boats. The evacuation of the 
non-combatants had just been com- 
pleted when a disaster occurred. A 
careless helper in the magazine at the 
blockhouse was smoking while handling 
powder, and dropped a spark in 
it. The magazine exploded with a 
terrific roar, destroying the reserve 
stock of ammunition. By a miracle 
only two lives were lost, and there 
was an ample store of ammunition in 
the ships. The Maoris were being 
held in check, and there was no good 
reason for retreat, but the explosion 
of the magazine appeared to those in 
authority to make the holding of the 
town impossible, and they gave orders 
for its abandonment. Mr Hector 
protested vigorously, and even volun- 
teered with a force of fifty men to 
retake Flagstaff Hill. He was over- 
ruled, however, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of forty sailors, fifty soldiers, 
and about a hundred armed civilians, 
took to the boats and retreated to the 
ships. The Maoris were so astonished 
that they took no steps to harass 
their retreat. They waited until the 
last combatant had embarked; and 
then walked in and began to plunder 
the stores. A few of the white resi- 
dents refused to leave, and they 
joined in the plunder. Rum casks 
were broached, and the occasion rapidly 
became a drunken orgy. In the midst 
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of it Lieutenant Phillpotts ordered his 
guns to open fire, and a number of 
shots were fired without any other 
result than to make the Maoris so 
angry that they burned the town, 
sparing only the buildings of the 
English and Roman Catholic churches. 
They regarded the shooting, after the 
battle was over and the town had 
been given up to them, as black 
treachery. This is an account of the 
matter by a Maori :— 


“In the afternoon the Maori began 
to perceive that the Pakeha were 
leaving the town and going on board 
the ships, so they returned to the 
town and began to plunder, and the 
people of the town plundered also, 
so both parties quietly plundered the 
town of .Kororareka, and did not 
quarrel with one another. At last all 
the townspeople and soldiers went on 
board the ships, and then the ship 
of war fired at the Maori people who 
were plundering the town. The noise 
of the firing of the ship’s guns was very 
great, and some of Kawiti’s people 
were near being hit by the lumps of 
iron. This was not right, for the fight 
was over, and the people were only 
quietly plundering the town which 
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had been left for them, and which they 
had given good payment for; but 
suppose the sailors thought their chief 
was dying and fired a volley for his 
sake. So the sailors may have an 
argument in their favour; but the 
Maori did not at the time think of 
this, so in revenge they burned Koro. 
rareka, and there was nothing left but 
ashes; and this was the beginning of 
the war.” 


It was not a creditable beginning, 
The losses on the British side had been 
paltry—twelve killed and twenty-three 
wounded. The Maoris suffered much 
greater losses—thirty-four killed and 
sixty-eight wounded. But next mom- 
ing the ships sailed away for Auckland, 
leaving the abandoned and burning 
town under a pall of smoke in the 
hands of the triumphant Maoris. A 
costly war had to be fought with heavy 
loss of life in order to instil into 
the mind of Hone Heke a new respect 
for British power which his first 
engagement with British arms had 
taught him to despise. Such was 
the commencement of the first war 
between the British and the Maori, 
known to history as Hone Heke’s 
War. 
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NIPPER. 


BY J. R. C. 


AurHouGH there are still horses to be 
found in the British Army, the good 
fortune of having spent even the first 
year of the war as @ cav: an is 
a matter for which I am frequently 
having to account to the incredulous. 
They accept without surprise my 
tale of the first three months—arrival 
at Edinburgh before the outbreak of 
war as advance party of the Horsed 
Squadron of the Inns of Court Regi- 
ment, followed by a Yeomanry com- 
mission with a damp and muddy 
sojourn among the trees of Sherwood 
Forest—but the account of subsequent 
happenings in one of the newly formed 
cavalry training regiments is a different 
matter. Many who were more grimly 
occupied during those months have 
endless questions about the work of 
the regiments, their men and their 
horses, and these sketches of a few 
of the -horses may be a slight con- 
tribution. 

The regiment received its full quota 
of horses towards the end of January 
after the men had ‘passed off’ the 
square, ‘passed out’ of riding school, 
and suffered under ‘P. T.’ instructors, 
determined to render them unfit for 
anything in this life but bending and 
stretching. Serious cavalry training 
was now about to start. On a miserable 
Sunday morning the Horse Fair was 
held; the hundreds of cold, wet 
horses were led round for hour after 
hour in a huge circle, while the squadron 
leaders, supported by their seconds-in- 
command and farrier sergeants, picked 
out in rotation horses for their squad- 
tons. As each horse was chosen it 
was led off to its squadron lines to 
be branded, until at last there was 
let only that miserable dachshund 
of an animal that is always present 


and last to leave the stage at such 
a performance. 

H.Q. Squadron required horses only 
for the machine-gun troop, which was 
to be formed six weeks later. The 
squadron leader attended the Fair and 
chose forty horses; but as H.Q. had 
neither stables nor personnel these 
were branded with H.Q. numbers 
and divided out among the other 
squadrons for safe keeping till 
required. His choice would have 
made a poor showing in the hunting 
field or the sale yard, but he was 
@ practical cavalryman, whose long 
service in the 3rd Carabiniers had 
taught him exactly the qualities 
to seek in a troop horse. Those 
qualities were not such as would 
appeal either to M.F.H. or horse-coper 
—a fact which was fully appreciated 
by some of the other squadron leaders 
before the six weeks were up. Conse- 
quently, when the time came for H.Q. 
to take over its own horses, horses 
branded with the appropriate numbers 
were produced, but their descriptions 
did not tally with those of the horses 
chosen, and in some cases it was 
possible to decipher on the hooves 
obliterated brandings of other squad- 
ron numbers. Far be it from me to 
suggest sharp practice by other squad- 
ron leaders. This changing about of 
numbers and horses might have hap- 
pened without their connivance; but 
however it happened, the forty horses 
with which the machine-gun troop 
started operations six weeks later were 
at first sight the most extraordinary 
collection of imbecile screws ever 
collected together in one stable. On 
my return from a refresher course at 
the Machine-gun School the squadron 
leader sadly told mé the news, and 
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took me down to the stables to see 
them. 

The troop had already started func- 
tioning under the control of two 
sergeants, one from the ‘Skins’ in 
charge of the gunnery side, and one 
from the Warwickshire Yeomanry (and 
Weedon) in charge of stables and 
equitation. There was little love lost 
between them. 

Two horses in this strange assembly 
had been classified as officers’ chargers, 
and one of these was duly turned out 
for me on the first morning on which 
I took the troop out mounted. The 
Camel, as she was very properly 
named, was a red chestnut of incredible 
length of leg and a facial expression 
that in some measure indicated her 
general weakness of mind and hysterical 
temperament. The problem of mount- 
ing was not insuperable, but only an 
acrobat would dismount more often 
than was absolutely necessary. ‘Dishy’ 
scarcely described her ordinary gait ; 
she had an extraordinary shuffling, 
shambling gallop, and could passage 
away to either flank as fast as she 
could go forward. In fact she pre- 
ferred to travel sideways on, having an 
idea that things which she could not 
see could not possibly be as terrify- 
ing as those directly ahead. She par- 
ticularly disliked steam and railway 
engines, and on one occasion took 
a standing sideways cat-leap from 
the tarmac over a five-bar gate, the 
better to turn her back on a train 
approaching on the Ashford-Maidstone 
line. 

. After very few days of The Camel 
I decided te try the other charger. 
He was a black, about the same size 
as The Camel, of great age and charm 
of manner, who in the course of a long 
military career had deservedly earned 
the name of Houdini. He knew all 
the tricks, and there was no door- 
fastener or rope that he could not 
undo. All his waking moments were 
spent in slow but determined thought 
on the question of unfastening things, 
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and he never forgot any of the goly. 
tions which he reached. On parade 
he was very conscious of being g 
charger. He would play at that game, 
too, when relegated to the rank of 
troop horse, and many an unhappy 
trooper found himself unwillingly car. 
ried out of the ranks to the head of the 
column, and quite unable to comply 
with the emphatic requests of the 
sergeant and myself that he should 
return to his proper place. Excellent 
as was his behaviour as a charger on 
parade, he was not the horse for a 
quiet hack. He knew far too many 
tricks, and notwithstanding all the 
theories of. equitation instructors and 
writers of manuals on horsemanship, 
nobody on this earth could mount 
him if he decided against it. 

Houdini was beginning to feel his 
age, and was continually going sick 
with minor troubles, so I began-to 
work through the troop horses, partly 
because I hoped to find a successor for 
him and partly because I wanted to 
find out how much of the trouble on 
mounted parades, for which I natur- 
ally cursed the troopers, was in fact 
attributable to their mounts. 

My first experiment in this direction 
was the Old Grey Mare, who not only 
was not what she used to be but also 
never had been. She was a self- 
conscious lady whose troubles were 
the opposite of Houdini’s. She was a 
troop horse, always had been, and was 
not going to change at her time of 
life. Her place, she decided, was 
No. 3 in No. 2 Section, and there she 
took me. I did all I knew to get her 
out of the ranks—nearly all I had told 
the unfortunate troopers who rode her 
regularly to do—but No. 3 in No. 2 
Section I remained for two dreadful 
hours of mounted drill and equitation 
on the hundred acres of the Shom- 
cliffe Mud Patch. The troop tried not 
to snigger, the sergeant and the corporal 
looked superior and pretended that 
they thought I wanted to try com- 
manding the troop from the position 
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of No. 3 in No. 2 Section, while other 
troop leaders offered unhelpful and 
ribald suggestions as they cantered 

I never rode her on parade 
again, and though we worked hard 
at her throughout the summer she 
showed little improvement. Ever 
afterwards I suffered some embarrass- 
ment when I found it necessary to 
abjure her rider to “ride his bloody 
horse.” 

My next experiment was John Peel 
—a chestnut who looked far too good 
to be a troop horse. He had won 
several point-to-points before the war 
and fancied himself as a steeplechaser. 
For some days I rode him with com- 
plete success, but on a fine Sunday 
afternoon, having been out to recon- 
noitre the ground for Monday’s train- 
ing, I returned to Shorncliffe by 
way of Folkestone’s ambitious ‘Royal 
Avenue,’ and I returned much faster 
than I intended. Before I realised 
what was happening, John Peel was 
away with me, and the snaffle might 
just as well not have been there for 
all the impression it made on him. 
The mile-and-a-half stretch of turf 
was littered with small children and 
perambulators, and we covered more 
than half of it before I managed to 
turn him at a steep bank covered with 
thorns. It was painful for him as 
for me, but it proved an effective 
brake. After that I was able to walk 
him quietly home, thankful that no 
perambulators had been upset. One 
more outing with him showed that he 
had a propensity for that sort of thing 
whenever anything reminded him of 
@ race-course, and decided me that he 
was better as a troop horse than as 
a charger. 

My next choice was Titch, a nice 
little dark bay gelding, but unfortu- 
nately blind in one eye. He was in a 
continual state of suspicion of all sorts 
of imagined terrors approaching from 
his blind side, and was always shying 
away to the off or swinging bodily 
round to give the near side hedge a 
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thorough scrutiny with his sound eye. 
Next to Titch in th stables stood 
two little ponies of the same dark 
bay colouring. Both had blood and 
the conformation that goes with 
breeding, but both were miserably bad 
doers. 

One of them, H.Q. 13—she never 
got as far as having a name—seemed 
always to be travelling at a canter 
whatever the pace ordered. In a fury 
with a trooper who assured me that 
she would not walk I changed horses 
with him, and found to my surprise 
that she was perfectly schooled and a 
delightful ride. She would jump 
anything, and had in happier days 
won prizes in the show ring, but the 
nearest to a compliment that her 
deplorable appearance ever called forth 
was the Colonel’s observation that she 
was “a bit of a greyhound.” She 
proved to be riddled with red-worm 
and had to go off to the sick-lines, and 
I was again without a mount. Her 
next neighbour, Nipper, I did not fancy. 
He was a very good-looking little pony, 
but there was a nasty look in his eye. 
His excessively long nose gave rise to 
the offensive suggestion that there was 
a tapir somewhere in his ancestry. In 
stables and on parade he was a source 
of continuous trouble, biting and kicking 
every horse he could reach, and every 
man, too, when he felt that way. He 
was far too busy making a nuisance 
of himself ever to eat, and was in very 
poor condition. In preference to him 
I took out a big brown, which, I dis- 
covered, had an unpleasant habit of 
going over backwards if called upon 
to jump. I took him out once only, 
but the troop corporal, who was tough 
(he is a parachutist now), used to take 
hint’ out for fun. 

The troop sergeant’s mount, a rough 
corky little chestnut also named Titch, 
was my next choice; and the troop 
sergeant thought very poorly indeed 
of the idea. One Monday morning at 
stables he told me that he had just the 
horse for me, and at ‘ boot and saddle ’ 
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I found that my groom had been 
detailed to turn out the deplorable 
Nipper. While I was looking at the 
animal with considerable disfavour, 
the sergeant came up and said, ‘“ Now 
that is what I would call a married 
man’s horse.” 

As the troop moved off to the 
Mud Patch I began to feel that all 
was not well, and telling the sergeant 
to carry on I dropped discreetly to 
the rear. Nipper had the decency to 
let the troop get out of sight before 
he started his performance. With the 
first series of bucks and fly-kicks my 
mind flew to all those places in which 
I had ever witnessed the parade of 
matrimonial infelicity—-to Norwich 
Assizes, to the Divorce Courts on 
Monday morning, to Tuesdays at 
Willesden Police Court. If this was 
@ married man’s horse, thought I as I 
landed on my neck for the third time, 
not lightly would I abandon the happy 
state of bachelorhood. After half an 
hour of this sort of thing Nipper gave 
himself a shake which felt as if it 
were dislocating every joint in my 
body, and then settled down to demon- 
strate that he was also capable of the 
exercise of every virtue of which I 
had ever dreamt of finding in a horse. 
By the time we returned to stables 
my mind was made up. “ Married 
man’s horse”’ or not, he was the only 
mount for me. 

He was a most unsociable little brute 
and loathed the sight of other horses. 
As soon as I had him put in a loose-box 
well away from the troop stables he 
began to improve in condition rapidly. 
He was a very slow and sparing feeder, 
and did all the better for that, but in 
a stable full of other horses it was 
difficult for him to take his time over 
feeding, and he was always preoccupied 
with the possibility of getting in a 
kick or a bite at one of his neighbours. 
He was eleven years old and in his 
younger days had played polo very 
effectively, but too much turning on 
his hocks at speed had left him with 
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a slight weakness in the near hind, 
but though the fetlock might swe 
and heat he would never permit 
himself the luxury of limping with it, 
He was essentially a formalist and 
knew his drill-book and King’s Regu. 
lations perfectly, and resented any 
departure from them. To enter his 
box with a lighted cigarette was to 
court punishment more painful and 
sudden than anything the C.O. could 
inflict, as my worthless groom dis- 
covered at the cost of the seat of his 
breeches and a considerable portion 
of his anatomy. Nipper always knew 
the day of the week and the appro. 
priate variations of routine, and he 
kept his rodeo turn for the first half. 
hour of Monday mornings; at all 
other times he was a model of docility, 
By avoiding riding him myself in public 
during that half-hour and coaxing 
other people to do so, I almost acquired 
@ reputation as a horseman. It wasa 
beautiful sight to see the rough-riding 
sergeant-major sail through the air in 
a graceful parabola when Nipper got 
away with him and then suddenly 
turned on his hocks and _ bucked 
simultaneously. 

By the time the machine-gun troop 
was functioning properly it had divided 
itself into three classes. The trained 
men spent their mornings doing 
mounted gun-drill and tactical training 
with the troop sergeant and myself. 
The Inters came out with us twice a 
week, and the Juniors, whose equitation 
was done before breakfast, spent the 
whole of their time imbibing the rudi- 
ments of machine-gunnery from the 
three corporals, who were probably 
the most competent trio of instructors 
that have ever worked together in one 
unit. The lance-corporal was once 
borrowed by another unit to give a 
class on the Vickers gun, and made 
such an impression that an attempt 
was made to kidnap him and retain 
him as a C.S.M.; he is now R.S.M. 
of a mechanised regiment. The 


afternoons were spent in dismounted 
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work on the Mud Patch or in the gun 


store. 

With the milder weather in April we 
took to spending nights out and going 
off on long schemes which took us 
round from Saltwood Castle to Paddles- 
worth in a tremendous sweep round 
the north side of the Elham Valley, 
engaging every possible target on the 
way. Sometimes it was a rear-guard 
operation; sometimes an advance ; 
once it was a complicated pursuit of 
the Barons who had set out from Salt- 
wood with a start on us of over 
seven centuries to murder Thomas a 
Becket at Canterbury; but it was 
always grand fun. 

In the days before the war when 
the Inns of Court Regiment used to 
borrow the horses of the Royals at 
Shorncliffe, they always watered at 
‘The Cat’ at Paddlesworth, but the 
first time we got there with the machine- 
gun troop I could not find the trough. 
The landlady, when asked, reminded 
me that .there was no trough, but 
said that ‘The Intercourse Regiment ’ 
used the tub in the orchard. The 
Devil’s Own has been called many 
things in its time, but I was left 
wondering whether ‘ Intercourse Regi- 
ment ’ was not the mot juste. 

We would usually bivouac under 
the extraordinary circle of trees above 
Hawkinge, spend the night in amazing 
alarms involving the consumption of 
a fair amount of rum and blank 
ammunition (neither of which was 
‘issue ’), and start back to barracks 
by fields and bridle-paths at dawn, 
clattering through the garrison just 
after reveille with a fine jingling of 
guns and ringing of hooves. Normally 
we travelled quietly, but on those 
occasions we would loosen the guns in 
their slings and ease the ammunition- 
boxes in their panniers at the last 
halt before coming into the town 
merely for the joy of making an infernal 
and infuriating clatter. Before long 
each man knew every track, bridle- 
path, and piece of cover within half 
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a day’s ride of Folkestone, and could 
be counted upon to bring a section of 
guns into effective operation against 
any target that might present itself 
in that area. The sudden appearance 
of trains, motor-cars, other troops, or 
any possible targets wherever we might 
be, would always bring us into action, 
and the speed which practice gave the 
troop in getting the guns into position 
and the led horses under cover was 
such as motorised machine-guns could 
never hope to attain. By dint of 
ceaselessly seeking out new tracks and 
frequent scaling of the escarpment 
above Danton Pinch at the more 
improbable places the horses had 
become ‘nimble as cats,’ as the ser- 
geant disapprovingly said, while the 
men had become accustomed to the 
idea that horses could get them and 
their guns to places inaccessible to any 
kind of mechanised transport. 

The Fleet Air Arm at Lympne called 
for a section of gunners to assist in 
the local defence scheme. This brought 
yet a further phase to the training 
programme, and made the already full 
life of the troop busier than ever. One 
Sunday afternoon I hacked over to the 
aerodrome accompanied by another 
officer, Robert, who was mounted on a 
very fine chestnut mare. We made a 
round of the aerodrome, visiting the 
gun-posts, and there I found that 
Nipper had a turn of speed which I 
had not suspected; the chestnut was 
left far behind. We tethered our horses 
to a convenient flagstaff while we 
enjoyed the Fleet Air Arm’s hos- 
pitality, and it was only long after 
that we discovered that we had com- 
mitted two grave crimes—the naval 
one of leaving our horses to graze on 
the quarter-deck, and the Air Force 
one of galloping about the fairway. 
Having gone out across the fields 
and through the woods, we decided 
to return by way of the canal. 
Skirting the nauseous and misplaced 
architectural and landscape-gardening 
abomination called Port Lympne we 
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descended a steep track to a wide 
flooded ditch which separated us 
from the tow-path. It was very 
wide, with a bad take-off and an 
impossible landing; but a narrow 
foot-bridge put into my head the evil 
idea of leading Nipper through the 
mud and water. He went politely as 
usual with but a slight sniff of dis- 
approval, but the chestnut suddenly 
decided that the going was too soft, 
and she tried to clamber on to the foot- 
bridge. She got astraddle of it before 
Robert could stop her, and the next 
moment she and the foot-bridge and 
Robert were all down in the mud 
together. It was a shocking mess, 
and unfortunately they clambered out 
on the wrong side. 

Nipper, having observed the trouble, 
refused to recross the dyke to their 
assistance. It was the only time 
during our association that he ever let 
me down—his Monday mornings were 
a different matter. I shouted to 
Robert that I would find a way round, 
but by the time I managed it, and it 
involved clearing a couple of locked 
gates, he had disappeared. I subse- 
quently learned that finding there 
was no damage done he decided to 
return by the main road, and that the 
sight of him and his horse completely 
encased in mud had caused quite a 
sensation amongst the Sunday evening 
crowds in the main streets of Hythe 
and Sandgate. I followed the Garrison 
Drag Line below Stutfall Castle and 
Lympne Castle, and after stopping for 
the refreshment of Nipper and myself 
at the pub at Lympne, we got on to 
the tow-path through a gap in the 
fence of the pub garden, and returned 
to Shorncliffe by way of the canal 
and Hospital Hill. A lane of small 
jumps lay on our way to the stable, 
and in response to no clearer aid than 
an idle thought in my head, Nipper 
skipped over them all very neatly, just 
to show that though it had been a 
hard afternoon he was still game. The 
harder the work he had been doing, 
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the more determined would he be to 
wind up on that lane, and though it 
was bad horsemastership to let him get 
warmed up again just before getting 
back to stables, I rarely had the heart 
to check him. 

One afternoon, on coming into 
stables, I found the sergeant solemnly 
fixing up over each horse a painted 
board bearing a name. The only 
thing which the names had in common 
apart from their fatuity was their 
initial letter, which, the sergeant in. 
formed me, was that of the new squad- 
ron leader. Up till then I had heard 
nothing of the appointment of a new 
squadron leader, but I learnt all too 
soon that he was a troublesomely new 
broom. His first announcement was 
that H.Q. Squadron-was to get rid of 
its horses and that there was to be no 
more mounted machine-gunnery. For. 
tunately the Colonel vetoed this inno- 
vation, but before long the regiment 
moved to Maidstone and the troop was 
dismounted, its horses being left behind 
with the ‘details’ at Shorncliffe. I 
was put on other work, but ultimately 
got back to the machine-gun troop 
and succeeded in getting the horses 
returned. A squadron was riding 
from Shorncliffe on the Sunday, and 
it was decided that they should lead 
our horses with them, but I managed 
to get somewhat reluctant permission 
to fetch Nipper over myself independ- 
ently on the Saturday. 

I had volunteered to break in a 
singularly beautiful new saddle which 
another officer had just bought, and, 
like a fool, I decided that this was 
the opportunity to start. I had not 
ridden for over a month, we had more 
than forty miles to go, and Nipper, 
having been nobody’s child during 
that month, was looking thoroughly 
unkempt and neglected. His back, 
too, looked like causing trouble ; but, 
as I expected, the softly stuffed new 
saddle proved more comfortable for 
him than for me. 

With the threat of invasion ordinary 
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routine had ceased, and on this par- 
ticular morning reveille was at nine 
o'clock, everyone -having been up in 
defensive positions most of the night. 
A sleepy mess waiter got me some 
preakfast, and I then saddled up, 
Nipper having been watered and fed 
by the night stable guard earlier on. 
It was a glorious morning as I rode 
out of the still sleeping garrison just 
before nine. The grounds of an empty 
house at Horn Street brought us to 
the track through the woods to St 
Martin’s Plain and Bargrove Wood, 
then down the hill towards Saltwood, 
with the Channel still a blaze of tur- 
quoise blue away to the left and the 
French coast becoming momentarily 
visible as the hot sun cleared the 
morning mist. I had not intended 
going that way, but it was difficult 
to turn away from the sea on such a 
morning. After passing Saltwood I 
turned firmly northwards, taking the 
track over Tolsford Hill and so to 
Postling Wood. From there we fol- 
lowed a devious route beset with 
‘Trespassers Prosecuted’ signs, which 
fnally brought us out to Brabourne 
Down. Still following the high ground 
above Cuckoldscombe and Broad Downs 
we reached a point above Amage Farm, 
at which we had to descend if we were 
to cross the River Stour at Wye. Farm 
tracks round Withersdane Hall brought 
us suddenly into the town of Wye 
through a hop-garden. 

I wanted to lunch with some friends 
at Bockhanger beyond Kennington, 
and as time was getting on we stuck 
embarrassingly to the main road for 
the four miles from Wye. The sight 
of a mounted man with sword and 
revolver was too much for the small 
children of Wye, who turned out and 
escorted me along those four miles 
of road with shrieks of excitement. 
We were late for lunch, and by the 
time Nipper had been handed over to 
an aged groom, who was overcome 
with delight at the sight of a horse 
again—and such a good one, as 
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he discriminatingly observed—it was 
nearly two o’clock. Lunch followed 
by coffee and a Napoleon brandy that 
is still a happy memory, lasted till 
half-past three, and then we resumed 
the journey well behind schedule, 
having covered only twenty miles, and 
with twenty miles still to go. 

Turning into Eastwell Park we soon 
picked up the line of the Pilgrims 
Way, which took us in a dead straight 
line along the wooded ridge of the 
North Downs to within a mile of our 
destination. I was equipped with a 
set of 2} inches to the mile maps for 
the whole route—a luxury I have 
never enjoyed before or since—but so 
well defined was the track that only 
once or twice had I any need to refer 
to them, and on those occasions, of 
course, I was unable to get at them. 
I carried them in a most impressive 
G.S. map-case with zip fasteners down 
the side, but when I reached the edge 
of the first sheet I. found that the 
beastly things had jammed, as they 
always will in an emergency, and I 
could not turn the map without destroy- 
ing the case. I once knew a Cambridge 
undergraduate who had a mania for 
zippers, and had his clothes fastened 
with nothing else until the unhappy 
day which he spent sheltering in an 
uncongenial environment below Market 
Hill appealing unavailingly to all- 
comers to get him a pair of pliers 
wherewith to fasten his obstreperous 
garments. But enough of zip fasteners ; 
that map-case has been my only ex- 
perience of them, and perhaps I am 
prejudiced. 

Where the made roads followed the 
line of the Pilgrims Way as for short 
distances above Lenham and most of 
the way beyond Hollingbourne I would 
rest Nipper by dismounting and leading 
—had we made the usual halts it 
would have been night before we got 
in. At the inn at Hollingbourne I 
off-saddled and had a couple of pints, 
while Nipper had a_ corresponding 
number of gallons and finished the 
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contents of his feed-bag. During the 
whole journey Nipper flattered me by 
recognising my existence as he had 
never before deigned to do. While I 
was leading him he condescended to 
use my back for brushing the flies 
off his face, and he walked idiotically 
for one half-mile with his long snout 
resting on my shoulder. His anticipa- 
tion of my intentions bewildered me, 
and left me wondering if there were any 
basis for some of those far-flown 
telepathy tales whose heroes are usually 
Pekingese dogs. I would make up my 
mind that at a particular spot a couple 
of hundred yards ahead we would alter 
our pace, say from a trot to a canter, 
and would deliberately avoid giving 
any aid at all (though unconsciously 
and automatically I must have given 
some), and inevitably Nipper would 
carry out my intention. Similarly, 
when we came to a road fork he would 
unerringly take the branch on which 
I had decided, though I left him on 
a loose rein and tried to avoid the 
slightest shifting of weight or changing 
of pressure that might give him a clue. 
I thought out a lot of experiments 
with which to make a thorough ex- 
amination of this behaviour, but I 
never had an opportunity subsequently 
of carrying them out. 

On Hart Hill we turned a little too 
far to the north, and missed the track 
completely for a couple of miles to 
Cobham Farm, but we wasted an 
amusing half-hour in the pursuit of 
rabbits and the negotiation of unex- 
pected obstacles in the way of hedges, 
ditches, and stiles. Mounted rabbiting 
with a sword is practice in swordsman- 
ship and good fun, but it is not par- 
ticularly dangerous to the rabbit. A 
hare is better quarry, and more than 
once I have known a section of the 
Devil’s Own mounted on the ‘ Skins’ ’ 
horses from Colchester spend a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon putting up hare after 
hare in the fields round Layer de la 
Haye while they were supposed to be 
carrying out a patrol. To get practice 
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and to accustom Nipper to firearms, | 
had the first three chambers of m 
revolver loaded with shot cartridges, 
but though I galloped down many 
rabbits and loosed off as many cartridges, 
I must confess that I reached Maidstone 
without a contribution to the mesg 
kitchen. To keep a couple of shot 
cartridges in a °45 is a safety pr. 
caution of which few seem to think 
If they are fired by mistake there ig 
usually an opportunity of apologising 
afterwards which may not be available 
with ball. If, on the other hand, 
the shooting is intended, a couple of 
preliminary charges of No. 8 shot will 
have the effect of quietening the target 
momentarily and letting the firer 
have time to decide whether a third 
and lethal attack is necessary. In 
any case there is a greater chance 
of hitting the target with shot than 
with a bullet in the heat of the 
moment. 

We reached the lines at Sandling 
Park shortly before eight, Nipper in 
perfect order, the saddle a great deal 
better than new, and myself a great 
deal the worse for wear—so much so 
indeed that I could not ride again 
for over a week. Never again will I 
break-in a new saddle. 

Life at Maidstone was quite pleasant 
with the horses on picket lines under 
the trees, but Boxley Warren and 
Monkdown Wood began to pall as a 
training area after very few weeks, 
and we were not sorry when the order 
came to return to Shorncliffe. 

The return journey along the field 
tracks and the Pilgrims Way by 
which I had reached Maidstone a few 
weeks before was made a combination 
of business and pleasure in our usual 
way. We combined two ideas as an 
exercise; the one being the harassing 
of an enemy retreating in disorder 
down the vale of Ashford, and the other 
the relief of the beleaguered garrison 
of Shorncliffe. The disordered enemy 
were supplied all unwittingly by two 
other squadrons, which returning on 
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the same day were following the main 
rad, and by a large amount of mis- 
gllancous traffic in the valley, of 
which we got occasional glimpses from 
our hillside track. Whenever an in- 
yiting target presented itself we dis- 
mounted and laid the guns on it. 
Several times during the day there 
were air-raid warnings, and each time 
we got the guns into suitable positions 
for A.A. fire, loaded, and waited, but 
never @ shot could we get. One way 
and another the horses had their ten 
minutes’ halt and more in each hour, 
and the guns and ammunition off the 
packs, but the men were hard at it all 
the time. Though we did the forty 
miles in under ten hours and during 
that time had the guns in action more 
than twenty times, there was not a 
sign of sore back, girth-gall, or lame- 
ness among the horses, and not a man 
even complained of stiffness the next 
morning. 

Our routine of training at Shorn- 
cliffe was resumed, but before long 
the increasing demands for machine- 
gunners for the defences of Lympne 
Aerodrome made the continuation of 
mounted training very difficult. Event- 
ually the Colonel agreed to my taking 
the whole troop, horses and all, out 
to the aerodrome, and combining 
training with the manning of the gun- 
posts. I found suitable accommoda- 
tion at a farm some miles beyond the 
aerodrome, and for three blissful weeks 
the troop, the horses, and I had the 
time of our lives. Each man had a 
twenty-four-hour spell on the aerodrome 
every third day, riding across to it 
shortly after daybreak, taking over 
the gun-posts, and handing over the 
horses to their opposite numbers, 
who had them snugly back in the 
farm buildings long before the 
morning raids began. The remaining 
horses meanwhile would be saddled 
up, and by the time I returned to the 
farm with the aerodrome party the 
test were ready to set out on their 
morning’s work. 
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We kept close to cover while out on 
training, and turned into the woods 
when enemy aircraft got troublesome. 
We would scatter and spend the time 
exploring the woodland tracks, return- 
ing to the farm independently when 
things quietened down. Once or twice 
when we were spotted turning into 
the woods we were given a bad few 
minutes, but though we attracted 
quite a large number of bombs we 
suffered no damage. ‘The nearest 
was a bomb that dropped ten yards 
in front of the Old Grey Mare; she 
stood on her hind-legs in protest, but 
soon quietened down. She was an 
uncomfortably conspicuous animal to 
have with us on such occasions. When 
we were moving out to the farm on the 
first day half a dozen Messerschmitts 
caught us out on the top of St Martin’s 
Plain, and though we were nearly 
seared out of our wits by the noise 
of their guns and engines, it was only 
the Grey Mare that suffered any 
damage. She got a magnificently gory 
gash on her flank, but it had com- 
pletely healed with nothing more than 
a dab of iodine on it by the time 
we reached Lympne, so I was unable 
to determine whether it really was 
caused by a bullet, or merely, as I 
suspected, by a collision with the 
corner of one of the ammunition 
panniers in the excitement of the 
moment. We were never the object 
of systematic attack, but to stray 
enemy aircraft with bombs to be 
thrown away as quickly as possible 
before returning home, we were always 
a good target if spotted. The best 
cover was a field of cows. If we could 
turn in among them before we were 
observed and avoided trotting or 
cantering, we were always ignored. 

One source of endless disappoint- 
ment we had. Dozens of times we 
galloped off with drawn swords in 
pursuit of German airmen descending 
in parachutes, but we never reached 
them before they had surrendered to 
the police or some other unit. One 
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very unpleasant pilot of an Me. 109, 
having machine-gunned the village 
street and a lorry bringing up our 
beer, crashed in a field adjacent to 
the farm. He attempted to set the 
machine on fire, then attacked an old 
ploughman who ran up to him, and 
finally made a bolt for the woods. 
He was very indignant indeed when 
he was stopped by three well-placed 
bullets. Everyone who had subse- 
quent dealings with him wished that 
those bullets had been even better 
placed. 

When off duty the men helped the 
farmer with milking and harvesting, 
and in the evenings we would all 
gather in the cook-house with the 
barrel of beer, of which the cook was 
the custodian. It was a very happy 
troop, and the time passed in a flash. 
After only three short weeks of this 
we got the orders which we had 
dreaded from the moment that we 
heard that the main body of the regi- 
ment was moving to the Dukeries. 
All the saddlery, packs, and mounted 
equipment were to be handed in, and 
the horses with bridles, rugs, hay-nets, 
and feeds to be boxed at Westonhangar 
Station by 6.30 next morning, our 
farm to be vacated and the troop to 
move into huts on the aerodrome. 
That last blanket-ride across country 
to the station will long remain in all 
our memories.- I saw the horses boxed, 
the bridles and feeds put on the train 
and the hay-nets in place, and then 
walked unhappily back to the aero- 
drome for breakfast. 

When we left Shorncliffe the squadron 
leader sent with us as forage orderly 
the most useless, idle, and incompetent 
fellow that it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to meet. This orderly, I was 
informed, was in complete charge of 
the horses, and was to take his orders, 
not from me, but from the musketry 
officer at Shorncliffe, and I was not 
in any circumstances to depart from 
the scale of feeding laid down by the 
musketry officer. That scale, it need 
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hardly be said, was not the scale laid 
down in Army Regulations. Forty. 
nately there was magnificent grazing 
available everywhere, and in addition 
the farmer rewarded the agricultural 
activities of the troop, not only with 
cash and beer, but also with an 
occasional load of fresh green lucerne, 
With all this and plenty of exercise 
the horses were in better condition 
than they had ever been in their lives 
before. 

A month later I saw them again. 
They were standing miserably in the 
mud and damp of Sherwood Forest, 
which was the ruin of so many fine 
animals in the first winter of the 
war, and it was shocking to see how 
insufficient exercise, under-feeding, and 
mismanagement by strangers had got 
them down. I tried unsuccessfully to 
get Nipper back, and was glad later on 
to see him and the others taken off to 
the Remount Depot for disposal. I 
toyed with the idea of purchasing 
him myself, but my subsequent employ- 
ment as office-boy in a formation 
H.Q. did not allow of it, and I am left 
merely with the hope. that his present 
owners appreciate his extraordinary 
character. 

I learnt that the forage orderly who 
had travelled up from Westonhangar 
with the horses had permitted their 
bridles, feeds, rugs, and even the hay- 
nets to be stolen during the journey by 
the squadron of notorious kleptomaniacs 
which had travelled by the same train. 
He had not even bothered to see that 
the horses were watered on the journey. 
There was only one activity in which 
that man did not show ineptitude, and 
that was in concealing the evidence 
of his crimes. The forage-store had 
been in a thatched barn with tinder 
lying thick around and fifty cows, in 
addition to all the horses in the same 
range of buildings, and I was certain 
in my own mind that he habitually 
smoked cigarettes there in my absence. 
I warned him that if I caught him he 
would be tried by court-martial, but 
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the only effect of the warning was to 
make him conceal the evidence by 
swallowing lighted cigarettes, ashes, 
and match-sticks whenever he was in 
danger of being caught. Judging from 
the number of lighted cigarettes he 
must have swallowed, he would appear 
to have had an asbestos gullet. 
Although the troop had started with 
only four service guns and no more 
were issued, we became possessed 
by various devious means of thirteen 
Vickers guns and two Belgian Spandaus, 
and on one occasion it was discovered 
that we were in possession of 50,000 
more rounds of ammunition than had 
ever been issued to us. With all this 
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we had worked out for ourselves, or 
those of us who would not actually 
be engaged in defending the aerodrome 
when the invasion came, an operational 
réle of which the Higher Command 
knew nothing. We had decided that 
wherever the main defensive forces 
might be and whatever they might 
be doing, it was for us to make the 
whole of the Vale of Ashford untenable 
by an enemy by bringing fire to bear 
from those positions along the northern 
edge of the valley which we were 
interminably reconnoitring. . On the 
whole, I do not think that this training 
was time wasted, as others so often 
suggest. 
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SANDO—THE HAMMER. 


BY VERNON S. FORBES. 


WELL, I did not believe in ghosts, 
anyway! But still, suppose there was 
something in it after all? Perhaps I 
was not tuned in on the same wave- 
length as the natives, so that they 
were sensitive to things that simply 
did not impinge upon my consciousness 
at all. It was not as if the natives 
and I had differed in our interpretation 
of the same incident. That could 
easily have been explained by our 
widely different educational back- 
ground. But I had seen and heard 
nothing—nothing at all to account for 
their terror. Extraordinary ! 

A few minutes earlier I had entered 
No. 8 stope at the 500 ft. level. The 
stope was a large chamber cut in the 
gold-bearing reef or rock. The floor 
sloped steeply at an angle of 30° up 
from the level or gallery along which 
trucks ran to the main shaft. The roof 
averaged 12 ft. in height and was 
supported by pillars of the undisturbed 
reef. 

I had been mining for a couple of 
years, but still enjoyed seeing and 
hearing the hammer-boys going strong 
together. There were eight of them in 
this gang. They swung in unison; 
eight 4-lb. hammers ringing simultane- 
ously against eight steel drill-heads. 
As they beat time thus upon the 
shrilling metal they boomed a rhythmic 
chant, urging the steel to bite shrewdly 
into the tough white quartz. The 
stope and galleries resounded with 
this stirring clangour. With ferocious 
grunting vigour they belted away 
together. 

Unclothed save for scanty loin-cloths, 
their jet-black skins gleamed with 
sweat. Muscled like the ancient gods 
of story, they swung to and fro before 
the glittering surface of snowy quartz, 
sparkling richly with galena and 
pyrites. In the flare of my acetylene 


lamp their shadows leapt and lurched 
across the pillars and arches of the 
stope. It was an invigorating scene, 
and, waving my lamp in time, I 
bellowed appreciative encouragement 
above the bass roar of voices and 
staccato chime of the steel. White 
teeth shone out in grinning response 
as the gang went at it even harder, 

And then it had suddenly happened ! 
It was just as if an engine had been 
switched off. One moment they were 
going flat out, and the next instant 
they had stopped completely. They 
dropped their hammers, grabbed their 
candles, and bolted in blind terror. 
Now they were doubtlessly scrambling 
wildly up the long inclined shaft to 
the surface, and nothing would per- 
suade them ever to enter the mine 
again. 

I knew what they would tell me 
when they came to be paid before 
being discharged the next day. Drums! 
They had heard the drums of death in 
the mine! I had heard the story 
often enough, and so had all of us. It 
was annoying the way labour deserted 
us without notice. The stope just 
vacated so precipitately was par- 
ticularly rich in gold, and we were 
relying upon it for a substantial pro- 
portion of our output. Good hammer- 
boys were never easy to replace, and 
it would be difficult indeed to induce 
the new boys into this stope, now of 
evil omen, haunted and abhorrent. 
Within an hour or two every native 
in the mine-compound of grass huts 
down by the river would know of 
this latest desertion—a circumstance 
unlikely to encourage recruitment. 

Drums! I had not heard them. I 
wished I had. How could they have 
heard anything through all the din 
they were making? Drums _ loud 
enough to have sounded above that 
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full-throated chorus and its clanging 
accompaniment should have pealed like 
thunder in my ears. Yet these eight 
huge fellows had bolted simultaneously 
like scared rabbits, lost their jobs, 
forfeited part of their pay, and would 
not be induced by bribes or threats 
to enter the mine again. They could 
not have gone without reason. Eight 
pairs of ears had heard at an instant 
that which was inaudible to me. Were 
they right—or was I ? 

It was about 4 a.m. and getting on 
for the close of the nightshift. The 
gang had nearly finished drilling their 
holes which were worth while dynamit- 
ing. I whistled up the boss-boy, who 
came scrunching along the level in 
heavy boots, prized emblem of his 
office. The empty stope with its 
abandoned drills and hammers needed 
no explanation. He had seen similar 
sights before. His eyeballs rolled in 
silent dismay. 

“Great will be the anger of the 
Bwana Mkubwa,” said he appre- 
hensively. 

Did not I know it! Tim Edmonds, 
my boss, would be hopping mad when 
he heard that another gang had pan- 
icked. And old Jack Tregenza, the 
Cornish miner, would curse viciously 
at these “forsaken sons of Ham,” so 
that everybody above and below 
ground would generally get it in the 
neck. 

With these moody reflections we 
yanked out the drills, stuffed three 
cartridges of gelignite into each hole, 
tamped them with moist sand, and lit 
the fuses with our lamps. We then 
departed at speed and made our way 
along the level wailing the long-drawn 
warning cry, “Ocoyou! Ocoyou!” 
We nipped into a funk-hole in good 
time. 

Then the shots went off in quick 
succession. Air displaced by the 
explosions heaved at us almost as 
solid as waves of water. The lamps 
were blown out, and fragments of 
quartz buzzing like infuriated wasps 
whizzed murderously by. After the 


eighth shot we emerged, relit our 
lamps, and got on with the business 
of completing the night’s work. We 
visited the other stopes where the 
gangs had completed drilling their 
holes, charged them up with dyna- 
mite, fired the shots, and carefully 
counted the detonations to detect 
misfires. 

At 6 a.m. I was at the main shaft. 
Looking up it I could see a slowly 
descending lamp which showed me 
that my relief was coming down on the 
trolley. As it rumbled down the track 
I wondered if he had heard the news. 
As Tregenza drew level I jerked the 
bellwire, and the trolley stopped. Yes, 
he had heard from the hoist-boy at the 
pithead that the gang had skipped it. 
They had come scrambling out of the 
shaft like bats from Hades, shouted 
something about drums, and beat it 
for the compound without stopping for 
breath. 

I went up in the trolley, had a bath, 
and was asleep by 7 a.m. I awoke 
about 3 p.m. and breakfasted out-of- 
doors in a deck-chair under a tree in 
front of my hut. I lived on the top 
of a granite-crowned kopje about two 
hundred yards from the mine, and the 
steady roar of the stamp - battery 
drowned all normal sounds. I had 
grown so used to this continual barrage 
that I always slept well. Indeed, I 
would wake up if the stamps stopped ; 
but this happened rarely and indicated 
a breakdown. Otherwise the mill 
halted only one day a month for 
overhauling. 

Thinking over the previous night’s 
affair, I pieced together whatever I 
knew of fact or fiction that might have 
a bearing on the occurrence. 

First, there was that early page in 
the still scarcely deciphered history of 
the Dark Continent: a story unknown 
to the natives of today, but familiar 
in its shadowy outline to the European. 
Great Zimbabwe was the capital of 
that ancient race of men who raised 
the vast elliptical temple and built 
around the ‘Acropolis’ its labyrinth 
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of fortifications, well-preserved to this 
day. 

These ancients were gatherers of 
gold, and scattered over the territory 
now known as Southern Rhodesia are 
their workings, long since abandoned. 
Steel or explosives they had none ; 
but the obdurate quartz would yield 
to fire. On the tough rock they built 
great fires until it was red hot. Then 
they quenched the flames with water, 
shattering the quartz by the rapidity 
of its contraction. Thus they slowly 
ate into the rich reefs, but never 
achieved more than deep pits. 

These ancients were cunning pro- 
spectors and never worked a poor vein. 
Hence their abandoned pits have over 
and over again been valuable guides 
to modern miners. The Mopani Mine, 
on which I was working, was on the 
site of such an ancient excavation. 
Overgrown by trees and shrubs, it 
had been discovered by Tim Edmonds 
some ten years previously. Samples 
had assayed well, and the shallow hole 
of the ancients had been immensely 
enlarged to become the mine as I 
knew it. 

Turning now from the builders of 
Great Zimbabwe to a far later epoch : 
immediately before the advent of the 
white men in the country, this area 
around Hartley where the mine was 
situated was inhabited by Mashona 
tribes. Scattered and timorous, they 
lived in constant dread of the organised 
power of the Matabele under their 
chief, Lobengula, who had his kraal 
to the south at Bulawayo. Northward 
into the Mashona territory raided the 
blood-thirsty Matabele warriors. Dogs 
and slaves they dubbed the wretched 
Mashonas, and massacred them, man, 
woman, and child, without quarter. 

An impi of marauders had swept 
northward into this district. Sur- 
prising a village on the very spot 
where the mine compound now stands 
on the banks of the Mopani River, 
they massacred most of the inhabitants. 
A party of women and children who 
were at work in the fields fled and hid 
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themselves in the ancient mine. There 
they would have been safe but for 
tragic chance. 

A child that had wandered into the 
bush around the fields, returned to find 
his companions gone and the vill 
in the hands of the Matabele. In full 
view of the raiders he ran across the 
fields to the predetermined refuge, the 
old pit. They realised that some of their 
intended victims had probably escaped, 
and the child’s flight gave the line to the 
pursuit. Indeed, his swift hunters were 
so hard upon his heels that they saw 
him plunge into the bushes concealing 
the pit. A horrible fate befell that 
terrified huddle of women and children, 
When their murderers had departed 
with blood-stained assegais and knob- 
kerries, the few survivors of the 
slaughter returned. Among the dead 
bodies in the pit one small boy was 
found alive. He had escaped owing 
to his having been covered by the 
bodies of the slain. His name was 
Mungadze. 

He grew to manhood in the village 
of his birth, for the raid was one of the 
last ever made by the Matabele. Their 
power was broken by the Europeans 
advancing from the south. When the 
Mopani Mine was started, Mungadze 
was a middle-aged man, and it was 
from him that Tim Edmonds had 
learnt the tale of the human remains 
found by him in the pit. Mungadze 
himself had always refused to work 
in the mine, possibly for superstitious 
reasons, but more probably because 
he was comfortably off without working 
at all. His wives and children, labour- 
ing in the fields and byres, produced 
maize and milk, which found a ready 
sale in the mine compound. 

The mine-workers came mainly from 
Nyassaland, far to the north-east, 
having walked five hundred miles from 
their homes. After two or three years 
of mining they would walk five hundred 
miles home again, now rich men, each 
with about £15 in cash in his wallet. 
They would purchase wives and settle 
down to be worked for and waited 
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upon by their families for the rest of 
their lives. 

I knew that from the start Mungadze 
had stuffed the ears of the Nyassa boys 
with the tale of the Matabele raid. The 
story as I have given it and originally 
told to Edmonds is almost certainly 
correct. Later versions of the tale, 
after countless narrations to successive 
audiences of credulous Nyassa boys, 
had distorted fact out of all semblance 
to truth. 

A braggart by nature, Mungadze 
had soon twisted the tale to his own 
credit. His ignorant and admiring 
listeners heard how he was a young 
warrior at the time of the raid in which 
the Matabele had _ been _bloodily 
repulsed. Ten men had fallen to his 
own assegai, and hundreds were the 
bodies which choked the ancient pit 
into which they were. flung. 

So that braggart and liar, Mungadze, 
was at the back of our labour troubles. 
He had spread it that the dreadful 
drums were those of the spirits of the 
Matabele who had fallen in the raid. 
They were clamouring for revenge— 
revenge that could only be sated by 
human blood. They would certainly 
claim a victim one day. He had even 
begun to believe his own tale so far 
that he gave it out that he had never 
entered the mine because he feared 
the ghostly retribution of the men he 
had slain. 

At irregular and infrequent intervals 
of as much as four to six months the 
drums were heard. They were not 
heard always in the same part of the 
mine or at the same hour. If a boy 
working alone at repairing the timber- 
ing in one of the levels did a sudden 
bolt, it did not matter. It was only 
serious when a complete gang of 
hammer-boys fled, as had happened 
the previous night. These would not 
be easy to replace immediately because 
of the exceptional physique and stamina 
required for the work. The old hands 
would enjoy frightening intending 
recruits with lurid tales, and of course 
a reduced labour-force meant a reduced 
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gold output. As I drew a monthly 
bonus calculated upon the output, the 
matter concerned me immediately. 

All this was at the back of my mind 
as I walked down to the minehead 
about 6 P.M. at the beginning of the 
nightshift. It was then that I first 
saw Sando. What strange crossing of 
the threads of chance or destiny brought 
him to the mine I never learnt. 

He stood well over six feet and had 
the build of a heavyweight champion. 
He was clad in a torn singlet and 
patched shorts—a wretched descent 
from the finery of ostrich-feather 
plumes and dangling leopard-skins of 
his warrior forebears. Proud and 
reticent in his bearing, this magnificent 
specimen of Matabele manhood was 
the only member of his tribe that I ever 
saw in the mine. 

He saluted me with a deep-throated 
‘““Inkos!” (Chieftain) and addressed 
me in the pure Matabele tongue which 
I could barely follow. The usual 
medium of communication in the mine 
was a debased jargon compounded of 
African vernaculars, English, and Cape 
Dutch. However, I gathered that he 
wanted a job and was willing to work 
underground. I asked his name, 
which he gave as Sando—the Hammer. 
I suspected that he had an hereditary 
and less commonplace title, but did 
not inquire. Short and simple was most 
convenient. 

He looked as if he would shape well 
at the heavy work of hammer-boy, so 
I sent him to the blacksmith for a 
hammer and a set of drills and told 
him to report to the boss-boy. From 
the latter I learnt that four other new- 
comers had been engaged, so we had 
replaced five of the eight who had fied. 
That was unexpectedly fortunate, and 
as I went below in the trolley I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
shift was practically undepleted. 

Tregenza awaited my arrival at the 
bottom of the shaft and gave me 
instructions for the night’s work. He 
was visibly relieved when I told him 
of the recruits, though afraid we might 
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have trouble in getting them to work 
in No. 8 stope. The boys had come 
down the long inclined shaft on foot, 
lighting their way with torches of 
sacking dipped in discarded engine oil 
and tied upon sticks. 

We lined up the five recruits. 
Apparently they had been well primed 
on the layout of the mine as well as 
with tales of its ghostly inhabitants. 
The four Nyassa boys wilted visibly 
when the direction of their march was 
indicated, and said that they wanted 
to work with their ‘ brothers ’ in another 
gang. It looked as if they would down 
tools and bolt if we imsisted, when 
Sando intervened. 

He spoke with an impressive dignity. 
It was something of an oration to 
which he treated us. Afterwards old 
Tregenza told me what he had said, 
for I could scarcely follow a word of it. 
The four Nyassa boys hesitated, looked 
shamefaced, cheered up somewhat, 
and eventually followed Sando to 
No. 8 stope. 

I was sent off to fetch three boys 
from another stope to bring up to full 
strength the gang in No. 8. The request 
of the recruits to join their ‘ brothers’ 
was turned to our advantage when I 
brought three of the latter to join the 
newcomers. They came apprehensively 
enough, but finding some compensation 
in the safety of numbers and in the 
assured mien of Sando, they settled 
to work in No. 8 without further 
demur. 

Back in the shaft, Tregenza told me 
what it was all about. The old miner 
chuckled at the recollection. Appar- 
ently Sando and the other new boys 
had been in the mine compound for 
several days awaiting an opportunity 
for work. Encouraged by these new 
faces around the fire and warmed by 
‘wawa’ (native beer), Mungadze had 
embarked for the hundredth time 
upon the tale of his slaughter of the 
raiders. The old windbag must have 
been considerably startled when Sando 
revealed his identity as a Matabele. 

Sando flung his lies into his teeth, 
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and called him a Mashona dog fg 
whom he and his ancestors had nothing 
but withering contempt. 

With scathing indignation he spat 
out his words. “From the lips of my 
grandfather, the Induna Insizwayo 
himself, have I heard how he led his 
impi into these parts—yes, into this 
very village, and ‘ate up’ every living 
creature. 

“No Mashona ever dared face the 
Matabele, yet you say that you not 
only fought them but killed ten of 
their number. Pah! Does a jackal 
slay lions ? And even more false your 
tale, you father of all liars, because 
you were but an unweaned pup in the 
days of the Matabele raids.” 

This unexpected exposure of 
Mungadze brought deep guffaws of 
contemptuous merriment from the 
circle around the fire. 

“And as for the drums of death,” 
continued Sando, “since you say 
they are heard, I desire to hear them. 
They are the war-drums of the Matabele 
even now hounding the Mashonas to 
destruction. In the life that is after 
death, the souls of Matabele warriors 
still delight in hunting the cowardly 
Mashona curs. I do not fear the 
war-drums of my ancestors.” Then 
he stalked proudly from the fireside 
circle. 

Few had understood all that Sando 
had said in the Matabele tongue. In 
the buzz of conversation that followed 
his departure, the story had been 
translated in a wealth of detail and 
had soon gone the rounds of the whole 
compound. There was not a man 
there who had not heard of the dis- 
comfiture of Mungadze at the hands 
of Sando. It was this scene of which 
the latter had so recently reminded 
the hesitant Nyassa boys, thus shaming 
them into accompanying him into 
No. 8 stope. 

Before long numbers were back to 
full strength again. The recruits gave 
no trouble and rapidly hardened to 
their work. Sando was shaping par- 
ticularly well, and I felt that it would 
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not be long before he would deserve 
promotion to boss-boy. Besides being 
a good worker, he had a natural air of 
command, which was derived, no doubt, 
from his ancestral fighting stock. 
Unrelated to any boy in the mine, he 
would exercise an impartiality which 
would be in refreshing contrast to the 
favouritism and clannishness of the 
Nyassa boss-boys. 
Weeks passed, and the drums had 
not been heard again. Tregenza went 
off on a fortnight’s leave, and I had to 
manage both day and night shift as 
well as I was able. I used to knock 
off about 4 p.m. and then go down with 
the nightshift for a couple of hours 
from 6 P.M. to set them going. After 
that the shift was left in the charge of 
the boss-boy for the rest of the night. . 
The fortnight was hard work for me, 
and I was glad when Saturday night 
came, for Tregenza would return on 
the morrow. Sunday was a free day 


_ and I could sleep late, so I read in bed 


till past midnight before putting out 
my light. 

From infinite depths of peaceful 
oblivion I suddenly struggled into 
that terrified state of semi-conscious- 
ness that precedes awakening from 
a nightmare. Spectres of Matabele 
warriors pursued me relentlessly down 
endless galleries of shadowy arches. 
There were war-drums beating and 
cries for help. The drumming, the 
cries grew louder and changed their 
character as horrid fantasy yielded to 
reality. There was someone hammering 
at my door and calling me loudly. 

“What does he want and what is 
he saying ?” I thought. ‘‘ Oh, I can’t 
wake up; I’m too tired. Let him 
knock and shout—TI don’t mind. Eh! 
What’s that? Sando killed? Ugh, 
what a horrid dream. Sando dead!” 

I sat up with a start, wide awake 
at last. My door was rattling violently, 
and the voice of the police-boy was 
repeating his urgent summons. 

“‘ Awake, master, awake |! Sando has 
been killed !” 
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I leapt from my bed and scrambled 
into my clothes and heavy boots. 
With lamp flaring whitely I ran down 
the hill through wind and rain. Silent 
and immobile groups of boys stood at 
the pithead. There was none of the 
usual quickening of activity at my 
approach. The mill had stopped, and 
the unaccustomed silence added to the 
heavy apprehension of the hour. The 
trolley was ready. I rang it away and 
sank slowly down the shaft. At the 
500-ft. level the boss-boy was awaiting 
me, and I leapt- out. 

All was silent in the mine. No 
rumble of trucks along the levels; no 
scraping of busy spades; no stirring 
chorus of hammer gangs at work. 
Silence everywhere—the silence of 
death. Silence in the great stope, 
pillared and arched in shining white 
quartz. A silent crowd of boys stood 
there before a pillar. They made way 
for me as I came forward. 

There lay Sando beneath a great 
rock, killed by his own drill driven 
into his breast. Eight tons of gleaming 
quartz in one solid slab had detached 
itself from the side of the pillar into 
which he had been drilling. Unable 
to leap aside in time, he had been 
transfixed by his steel drill held in its 
hole in the toppling mass. There was 
a head injury too, but otherwise the 
body had escaped crushing, as it lay 
between blocks which now supported 
the fallen monolith. 

Through the pillar, which had seemed 
so solid, ran a vertical fissure or plane 
of weakness in the rock. No eye could 
have detected its existence. Clean and 
sheer as sheets of plate-glass were the 
surfaces along which the rock had 


The pillar had needed trimming, and 
Sando had been set to drill a hole in a 
place that appeared to be as safe as 
any other in the stope. Repeated 
shocks from his hammer upon the drill- 
head had gradually sprung apart the 
cleft, till the mass had split off upon 
him. 
Swiftly and silently we worked to 
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free the body, levering and wedging. 
At length we were able to drag him 
out. Wrapped in blankets and borne 
on the shoulders of his fellows, he was 
carried in slow procession down the 
steep floor of the stope to the level. 
Red torchlight lit the smoky haze 
filling the vaulted chamber. Shadows 
loomed monstrous on the glittering 
walls. We placed the body on the 
trolley and rang it away. A few boys 
found space to cling on by its side. 
Like dwindling stars their torches 
receded up the long perspective of the 
shaft. 

In silence we waited till the trolley 
returned, and on it was Tim Edmonds. 
He and I went into the tragic stope, 
the haunted stope where Sando. had 
met his end. The boss-boy followed 
uneasily at our heels. We gazed at the 
fallen rock and the blood beneath—red 
blood on the sparkling white quartz 
sand. I thought of the drums of death 
and almost shivered in that place at 
that time. 

What could the boss-boy tell us ? 
Seemingly fearful of the echoes of his 
own voice, he spoke. 

** Bwana Mkubwa, I was at the shaft 
at the entrance to the level. I could 
hear the hammers sounding in the 
stope. All was well. 

“Then suddenly, with great fear, I 
heard the loud beating of the drums 
of death. With great fear, O master, 
I heard it. I would have run, but 
pride made me stand—for am I not 
boss-boy ! 

“The Nyassa boys came running 
from the stope in great fear. I heard 
the loud voice of Sando mocking them. 
He shouted of the glory of his fathers, 
the fierce Matabele. 

“The drumming ceased. I heard 
Sando’s hammer again, and as he 
worked he sang warlike songs. Slowly 


I went near to show him that I, too, 
the boss-boy, was not afraid. 

“Then the drums beat forth once 
more. His hammer ceased and his 
song choked in his throat. I heard the 
noise of a great fall. Then all was 
silent. Long I waited in much fear, 
At length I came near and saw what 
you have seen. I have spoken, Bwana 
Mkubwa.”’ 


As we turned to go I remembered 
the tale that retribution in blood was 
sought by the ghostly drummers. | 
remembered the story of the ancient 
mine and the pitiless ferocity of the 
Matabele who had filled it with Mashona 
dead. I remembered Sando’s vaunt 
that it was his grandfather who had led 
the raid. 

Had not Sando fallen a victim to the 
outraged spirits of the butchered 
Mashonas? Chest pierced as by an 
assegai, head crushed as by a knob- 
kerry—was not this the bloody appease- 
ment that would still the drums of 
death ? 

We boarded the trolley and came to 
the surface. Sheltered from the heavy 
rain in the smithy lay the body of 
Sando. Squatted around him, huddled 
in their blankets by the embers of the 
forge, was a large gathering of silent 
boys. 

One voice only was heard. It was 
Mungadze. No longer did he speak as 
a braggart and liar. With deep con- 
viction his words rang out in mingled 
hate and triumph. 

“* Now will the spirits of my murdered 
parents and brethren sleep in peace. 
Long have I awaited this day of 
reckoning. The price has been paid in 
blood. Upon the spawn of the slayer 
has retribution fallen. Slow but 
terrible, terrible but certain is the 
vengeance of the Mashona |” 
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AT THE HUB. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I rHouGuHT the Germans were bluffing. 
Then they attacked Poland and caught 
me on the wrong foot. Therefore I was 
late off the mark, but I hastened to 
London on the war’s first Monday and 
harried ‘the Authorities’ for a job. 
And the Authorities (bad cess to them) 
sneered at me. They hinted that I was 
too fat to fight and too old to have any 
brains. 

Now, I was merely fifty-seven, which 
I know to be the prime of life. I 
weighed less than sixteen stone, and I 
maintain that any man of my build, 
if cut off from supplies in, for example, 
the Libyan Desert, can live on his fat 
for days, while all herring-gutted 
youngsters starve. I stressed this 
strong point of mine. And I pointed 
out that one who was foxy enough 
to go on killing Germans in the last 
war for four years, without getting 
his own skin punctured once, was 
obviously the sort of ‘old soldier’ 
the Authorities needed in this war 
to show the youngsters how to do 
the trick. But all I could say 
was in vain. The Authorities (may 
dogs defile their graves) just laughed 
at me. 

I returned to my village in the 
wilderness, @ sad and very savage man, 
and, thereafter, I bit anyone who 
spoke to me. I now apologise to all 
those I savaged. I even retract some 
of the things I said and wrote to the 
Authorities during those heart-rending 
days. Because it all happened for the 
best. The Fighting Forces laughed 
at my grey head, the Ministry of 
Information sneered at my grey 
matter, and the Foreign Office asked 
me where I had been educated and 
then politely spat in my eye. But the 
gods said, “Here is the sort of 
ruffianly old scoundrel who should 
know how to deal with Nazis.” And 


they led me (bless ’em !) to the Hub. 
To the gods all praise ! 

To my mind the only way of ridding 
the water one has to drink of death- 
dealing germs is to kill those germs. 
To my mind the only way of ridding 
the world one has to live in of death- 
dealing Germans is to kill those Ger- 
mans. And it is the job of the men 
who work at the Hub to arrange for 
the killing of as many Germans as 
possible. This they do. Therefore, 
when I was first permitted to watch a 
Hub crew at work, I fell on my knees 
and prayed to the Chief, saying: 
“Sir. This job is right up my street. 
I see I was born and bred for it, and 
all my life seems to have been a training 
course for just exactly this. I beg you 
to give me a job here. If you turn 
me down there’!l be nothing left to do 
but shoot myself.” 

The Chief said, “ All right. I'll see 
to it. But don’t worry if it takes a 
week or two. I know all about you. 
That’s why you’re here now. But this 
is a hush-hush show if ever there was 
one, and there are a lot of other people 
who’ve got to find out all about you 
before we can accept you. You'll do, 
I think—provided you fall in with our 
brand of discipline. Id better tell 
you, no one’s going to call you Mister 
here. And never call me Sir again. 
Before I was called on to run this 
show I made my living selling artificial 
manure. This is a purely democratic 
organisation. I said—purely. That’s 
one reason we’re one hundred per cent 
efficient. You see that chap there, in 
the head-phone set ? He was a Major- 
General once. He still is, if it comes 
to that. But not here. He’s a grid 
plotter and we call him Joe. And that 
man helping him used to command a 
battleship. The bloke between them, 
checking the work, he ran a little green- 

I 
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grocer’s shop in a back street until we 
discovered he’s got just the kind of 
brains we need. That man scrubbing 
the floor is a Chartered Accountant, 
and that’s a crack K.C. bringing in 
those mugs of tea. He’ll wash ’em up 
afterwards. We take our turn at that 
sort of thing. You'll have to take your 
turn, too. You see, we have to do 
everything for ourselves here, because 
we can’t let outsiders come running in 
and out of the Hub. So you’d better 
go away now. We're just going to 
begin an operation. And keep your 
mouth shut. You don’t know any- 
thing about us yet; but if you 
talk even about that much, you'll get 
shot.” 

As I do not pine to get shot, I have 
kept my mouth shut, so far. But now 
I feel the time has come to risk opening 
it—a little. My mates at the Hub 
have been working desperately hard 
under great stress ever since the war 
began. They know their work is vital. 
They understand, only too well, that 
disaster can fall upon these islands if 
they fail for five minutes to do their 
appointed job. (Perhaps the gods 
might grant us up to seven minutes’ 
grace, but I doubt it.) My mates 
prefer to wear no uniform. They never 
talk about their work. But, now, 
some of them are beginning to grow a 
little tired of being asked why they 
do not join the Forces or the A.R.P., 
or at least do something to help their 
country in this war. This is the reason 
I propose to risk opening my mouth—a 
little. 

I know I must be careful. I am 
acutely aware of the enemy’s ugly 
ears sticking straight out. I know that 
the enemy, owing to some painful 
things which have happened to him, 
must by now have grasped something 
of what we do at the Hub, and I think 
he would willingly sacrifice one-half 
of his Luftwaffe to find out how we do 
it. I know the knowledge would be 
cheap at that price. All of which 
causes me to proceed with care. 


However, I am emboldened when I . 
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remember it was a Cabinet Minister, 
not I, who broadcast to all the world 
about radiolocation, which I under. 
stood to be a most sacred secret, 
(Or did that Cabinet Minister tell all, 
I wonder?) Further, all the world 
must have seen the film ‘The Lion has 
Wings,’ which seemed to this person 
to tell the enemy a deal of what he 
wanted to be told. My Watch at the 
Hub went en bloc to see that film. It 
left us speechless— until we were 
enheartened by that very wily bird, 
our Watch Commander, who remarked: 
“Tf your enemy pines to know some- 
thing, tell him, boys, tell him! The 
more he aches to hear you tell, the 
more he’ll be ready to believe what you 
do tell.” Whereat our Boss winked 
his wicked eye and his Watch, after 
pondering his words, began to see a 
light and feel better. 

Said the ex-Commander of a battle. 
ship: “ Sell the beggars a pup, what ?” 
And, “ You bet!” our ex-greengrocer 
answered. ‘ Pull the ’s leg off.” 

All I know about radiolocation is 
what all the world has been told. But, 
as our C.G.S. says (he is not Chief of 
the General Staff, but our Chief Grid 
Spotter): “All this song lately about 
radiolocation gives me a pain in the 
neck. It locates aircraft all right, 80 
far as I know; but what of it ? What 
I say is, give me old Saunders at L3 
or any of that bunch. I rang Saunders 
last night to warn him there was ai 
unidentified aircraft, suspected hostile, 
coming in to him at eight thousand 
from the south-east. And he says, 
‘Unidentified, me foot! Don’t you 
birds at the Hub know anything! 
It’s a Heinkel HE 115 K2, with 4 
heavy load of bombs. No. Mines,’ he 
says, ‘because since you started yap- 
ping,’ he says, ‘he’s dived to two 
thousand, changed course to north, 
flown right along the South Channel 
fairway, and now, Hub,’ he says, 
‘your suspected hostile has, judging 
by his engine-beat, just dropped his 
dirt and is beatin’ it sou’-east for home 
and mother. Ah! I thought so,’ says 
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he. ‘It ts mines. There ain’t been 
no bumps. And now the searchlight’s 
picked up the parachutes.’ ” 

“ Well, chaps,” our C.G.S. concluded, 
“if radiolocation can beat that, I'd 
like to know it. Personally Ill back 
old Saunders and his crowd against all 
your ruddy scientists.” 

I said, ‘‘ But how on earth did he 
know it was a Heinkel ?” 

“ Practice,” replied the C.G.S. 

“ But the type,” Iexclaimed. ‘‘ How 
could he tell it was an HE 115 K2?” 

“More practice,’ the C.G.S8. 
answered. ‘As a matter of fact 
I asked him that myself and he 
said, ‘ Heinkels sound like a couple of 
old motor-boats, but you can always 
tell a K2 because it’s more lumpy- 
like.’ ” 

Since Dunkirk and the invasion scare 
the Hub has become a very hard place 
to get into. During those guileless, pre- 
parachute, fifth columnist days our 
secrets were guarded by old George, 
an unarmed and amiable watchman. 
After Dunkirk the Army took over 
from George and surrounded us with 
barbed wire, camouflage, and sandbags. 
Sentries appeared at the gates—or 
rather, not at the gates. For our first 
guardians were Australians with more 
of the fighting-man about them than 
the soldier. At any rate, their idea 
of sentry duty was not to stand before 
the gates and make Aunt Sallies of 
themselves, but to hide behind them, 
thus ensuring the safety of their 
charge. 

I was unaware of this sensible 
arrangement when I went on duty the 
first night the sentries were posted. I 
walked up to the gates in the dark and 
remarked, as usual, as I rattled the 
handle, “It’s all right, George. It’s 
me.” This time, however, instead 
of old George’s friendly greeting, a 
bayonet was poked against my stomach, 
@ torch flashed in my eye, and a rough 
voice said (I paraphrase it): “’Ere’s a 
bloke what looks like a bleedin’ Jerry, 
sarge. He’s got whiskers, anyway. 
Shall I blow his guts out ?” 
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Another voice from my right rear 
replied, “Hands up, cully! Search 
him, Billo. If he’s got a pass and 
it’s got whiskers on like his, he’ll be 
O.K. So don’t be premature and spoil 
him.” 

When all formalities were completed 
i was allowed in. I said to the sentry, 
“That was a narrow squeak for me, 
what?” The sentry said, “Too 
right z ” 

Once you have got yourself into the 
Hub, your first reaction is to wish 
yourself out of it. For the whole 
atmosphere of the place is simply 
dreadful. I am not alluding to our 
morals or behaviour, and our language 
is neither shockingly coarse nor irri- 
tatingly refined. But you cannot pack 
a big crew of lusty males into a gas- 
tight chamber without creating an 
unholy fug. 

We have, it is true, a beautiful air- 
conditioning plant and a big exhaust- 
blower ; but our work makes us sweat, 
we all smoke all the time, the place 
blazes with high-power electric lights, 
we make tea and fry sausages at 
frequent intervals, and we do not like 
draughts. In my early days, before I 
was hardened off, I reached the point 
of asphyxiation one hot night, and 
ventured to turn on the blower. Our 
M-Plotter, who sits nearest the blower, 
was the first to react. Said he, ‘*‘ Before 
I came here, brother, I used to drive a 
lorry all up and down the Great North 
Road. So Ive had all the fresh air I 
need. Switch off that draught, you 
sissy !”” 

Our Group - Teller seconded M- 
Plotter’s protest with vehemence, and 
the rest of the Watch backed him up 
with perfervid oaths. Therefore I 
switched off the blower and the Hub’s 
atmosphere rapidly thickened. When 
it had quite solidified, our Army 
Liaison Officer protested. He held up 
his hand and he said, ‘‘ Please, Watch 
Commander, sir! May I place a lighted 
candle on the Operations table?” _ 

“Certainly not,” replied the Boss. 
ee Why ? ” 
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“‘ Because,” said the Major, ‘I feel 
it might be wise to see if there’s enough 
oxygen in here to sustain human life. 
If there isn’t, the candle will warn us 
by going out.” 

** Nonsense,” answered the Boss. 
“I don’t know what the Army’s 
coming to. You're getting soft, Major. 
Oxygen, indeed! If you don’t like our 
air, Major, hold your breath.” 

Our Service Liaison Officers work 
with us, but they are not of us. The 
Lieutenant -Commander, the Wing- 
Commander, and the Major have 
been with us for months, but we still 
regard them as foreigners and outcasts 
because they do not really belong to 
the Hub but merely to the Royal 
Navy, the Army, and the Royal Air 
Force. We like our L.O.’s; but we 
like to keep them in their place. We 
keep the Army under easily enough, 
but the R.A.F. takes a lot of handling, 
and the Navy is, we find, very difficult 
to cope with. 

Said the Lieutenant-Commander, 
“Don’t take any notice of the Major, 
chaps. What does he know about 
oxygen? Now, when I was in sub- 
marines, we carried our oxygen and 
beer about with us, bottled. Both 
these things, taken in excess, make you 
pleasantly tight. But excess is excess, 
chaps, and tee-ruddy-totalism is danger- 
ous. It can even prove fatal—so I’m 
told. Fact is, I’ve got to have my spot 
of oxygen, or bust. And that would 
never do. Think of the mess Id 
make. Think of the loss to the Service. 
Think of my poor wife and bairns. 
Think 4 


* Quiet!” said our Watch Com- 
mander. ‘ That hostile raid in Zebra 
niner zero three has changed course to 
north-west. They look to me like 
taking a stab at the convoy in Queenie 
two fife severn. Turn on the blower 
and give the N.L.O. some air, in case 
he wants to chat with the convoy 
Commander. Henry! What’s the 


position of the leading ship?” 
Henry—‘ Queenie two B fife D 
severn A niner. 


Proceeding east.” 
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Watch Commander— ‘Tell that 
raid !” 

Chief Teller—‘‘ Stand by all stations, 
Raid three six B for Beer X-ray. Now 
north-west. Z for Zebra, two niner 
three four, two niner three four. Three. 
plus Dorniers at eight thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five. Eight thou 
plus. Speed two two zero minus, 
Drift fiver.” 

Watch Commander—‘ Continue tell. 
ing raid three six B for Beer. Wam 
Monkey, Uncle, and Freddie Fiver for 
Special Vigilance. What does Group 
say ? > 

Group-Liaison (the proprietor, pre- 
war, of a fried-fish shop)—‘ Night 
fighters already airborne in four two zero 
G for George. To be labelled Freddie 
George William. They’re Havoes, 
‘Cry Havoc! And let slip the dogs of 
war!’ Group want Freddie George 
William told all through, please.” 

Watch Commander—“‘ Good. Group's 
after an interception. Go to it! Its 
up to you, chaps.” 

Monkey-Plotier (murmuring into the 
earpiece of a thing like a super sausage 
machine)—‘‘ Hub here. Monkey-two. 
Step on it! That stuff north of you, 
old man, is a flock of Havocs.... Yes 
The Dorniers are after that convoy. 
Put both raids together, or our chaps'll 
never find ’em on a night like this 
What’s your weather ? Dark as pitch, 
eh? Then it’s up to us if we dont 
want those ships sunk. What? Ye. 
Tele-spotter and Infra-blue. Sound, 
too, if you can get it. Go ahead. ... 
Ah! That’s got ’em. Good. That's 
Freddie George William to a pin-point. 
Now the Jerries. Ah! Fine work 
That’s gettin’ ’°em together fine, old 
man. Looks to me as if there'll bes 
hot time in the old town tonight for 
Jerry. Stick to it!” 





Freddie Fiver (manipulating some 
thing which looks like a gigantic 
camera, but is not)—‘ Fiver, fiver! 
Contact raid three six B for Beer, 
glorious Beer. Monkey-two’s got em 
We'll use the flam. Confirmations 
only. We'll leave Monkey to ih 
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Qkay—Okay—Okay. Confirming you, 


Monkey, with triple fix. Beer three 
six now eight one zero zero and going 
lower. Freddie George William is one 
zero zero feet higher and one five eight 
wro yards astern. Freddie George 
William to alter course six degrees to 
starboard... .” 

So we go on. The Hub turns up its 
sleeves and settles down to business. 
I wish I could describe that business 
in detail, but (remembering those 
ugly ears) all I dare do is to give, as 
above, some suggestive but purposely 
misleading hints. This, however, I 
can say. That convoy in Queenie two 
five seven nine continued, undisturbed, 
to proceed east, while one, at least, of 
those Dorniers in Raid three six B for 
Beer went west—in flames. 

To achieve this sort of result requires 
aptitude and training. Long training. 
Years of training. Several years of 
training. I seize this opportunity to 
tell something which is no longer so 
secret as it was once, and thus, I hope, 
to shut the mouths of those carpers 
who delight to state that we British 
never prepare ourselves for any war 
that’s coming and merely muddle 
through it when it does come. 

Consider! The work we do at the 
Hub has never been done before. It 
is a new technique of war, more 
original than the methods of the 
enemy with massed tanks and dive- 
bombers. No less a person than a 
Cabinet Minister has gone out of his 
way to tell the public something the 
Hub knew already—4.e., that the Hub’s 
work is vital. And when he said vital, 
he meant a matter of life or death, a 
matter of winning or losing the war. 
The work of the Hub is one foundation 
on which the work of our fighting 
Services is based. Further, unless the 
work in the Hub is one hundred per 
cent perfect it is worse than useless ; 
it is misleading. Again, the amount 
of equipment required to enable the 
Hub to function at all is, to use one of 
our Prime Minister’s favourite adjec- 
tives, massive. And to enable the 
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Hub to function with the necessary 
one hundred per cent efficiency entailed 
the long and careful training of a 
massive nucleus personnel, ready and 
able to operate in top gear the instant 
war began. 

In stating all this I am leading up 
to my point. I ask a question. If 
we British are so slack and stupid 
that we never prepare for trouble, 
why was the whole Hub organisation 
operating perfectly seventeen minutes 
and fifty-three seconds before Mr 
Chamberlain broadcast the fact that 
Great Britam and Germany were at 
war ? 

I did not know the answer to this 
question myself until I asked my 
Watch Commander. He _ replied, 
‘“* Because this Democracy isn’t quite 
so degenerate as the Nazis kid them- 
selves it is. I started training my 
Watch in 1925. And we weren’t the 
first, or the only ones, by a very long 
chalk.” 

I remember I ejaculated ‘ 1925!” 
in a squeaky alto, because I was 
astonished. And the Boss said, “ Yes. 
February 1925. We may have been 
amateurs in those days, but we saw 
what was coming and we thought we 
saw what was needed.” He paused 
and looked around at his Watch at 
work. And in his eyes, most plain to 
see, were pride, gratitude, and affection. 
** Yes,’ he went on, and motioned with 
his hand. “This. This is what we 
judged was needed. Thank God we 
were right.” 

This Democracy of ours is a strange 
jade. She admits that our work at the 
Hub is vital to her safety, but jibs at 
giving us any pay, merely doling out 
a few pennies towards our expenses, 
and then taking half the pennies back 
as income tax. This queer meanness 
hits some of us hard, and some of us 
very hard. But I am proud to say 
no man at the Hub has ever quit his 
job on that account, in spite of the 
fact that we are all volunteers and 
free to resign if we want to. The work 
has got to be done, therefore it is 
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done, even though a grateful country 
does forget that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire and must eat. And Honour 
sustains us. At the head of our 
Democracy is a King who does not 
forget. His Majesty came to the Hub 
and watched it at work. Then he 
said, ‘The work is good. Henceforth 
let the Hub be known to all men as my 
Hub, the ‘ Royal’ Hub.” And it was 
so. Thus, in kingly manner, was 
honour done. 

It will surprise many and may shock 
some to learn that such an indispensable 
piece of our defence machinery as the 
Hub is run by the voluntary work of 
men who are quite free to resign at 
any moment, who laugh at the idea of 
discipline and who call their Com- 
mander Jim. I feel that such a state 
of affairs would not at all suit the 
Fuehrer or Il Duce. It suits this effete 
Democracy nicely, though. When all 
is said, we never do resign, and the 
Ministers and Commanders tell us our 
work is one hundred per cent efficient. 
And ali I can say is, if this degree of 
efficiency is ever attained by those 
worshippers of efficiency and discipline, 
the Totalitarian Nazis and Fascists, I 
shall be very much surprised. 

The men who organised the Hub 
quite evidently knew what they wanted. 
They must have known their psychology 
and their Englishmen. They needed 
perfection and made up their minds 
nothing must interfere with that need. 
Now, to attain perfection one must be 
perfectly free to attain that ideal in 
one’s own way. Therefore, if red tape 
interfered, it was cut. If a Government 
Department intervened it was side- 
stepped. When the Treasury was 
fussy and mean about money and pay, 
the money was found somehow some- 
where else, and the pay was done 
without. If one of the Services decided 
to grapple the Hub to itself with 
boa-constrictor coils of red tape, forms, 
uniforms, and discipline, then the Hub 
wriggled clear. It said it already 
belonged to the G.P.O., or something. 
And when the G.P.O. began to make 


itself officious and send us forms to be 
filled in in triplicate, we said we wer 
sorry but we had made a mistake, 
because the Department we 
belonged to was the Drainage Com. 
mission, or Queen Anne’s Bounty, or 
the Police. The result was nobody 
knew to what or to whom we did 
belong—until the King claimed us ag 
his own. Now, therefore, we ap 
happy and can do our own work in ow 
own way, no man or _ bureaucrat 
thwarting us. 

We have no use for discipline, 
because discipline cramps freedom, 
and lack of freedom spells death t 
perfect work. When I say discipline, | 
mean ‘ discipline ’ imposed from above, 
It does appear, though, that when 
necessary we discipline ourselves, from 
below. 

One night last winter, when the 
weather was so dreadful that all 
operations of war came to a full-stop 
on both sides, our K-Spotter chose to 
absent himself from the midnight 
Watch. As there was nothing for 
the’ rest of the Watch to do, except 
stand by and play cards, and as we 
always have relief men on tap, in case 
of trouble, the absence of our K-Spotter 
affected our efficiency not at all. But 
all the same, he ought to have been on 
watch. Therefore our K-Spotter was 
collected from his bed with fun and 
games and vigour. 

Said our Watch Commander, “ Henry. 
Why didn’t you come on duty at mid- 
night ?”” And Henry made answer, 
thus, “ Well, Jim, Tl tell you. My 
alarm clock woke me up all right, and 
I heard the hail and snow tearing down 
and the wind howling. And I says to 
myself, ‘ Henry,’ I says, ‘ think of your 
poor comrades, turning out of their 
warm beds in all this bitter cold and 
muck and going to their duty.’ Then! 
took another sniff at the night, Jim, 
and I says, ‘Blast my poor com: 
rades!’ and turns over and goes to 
sleep again.” 

When the Watch had finished laugh 
ing our Commander wiped his eyes and 
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said, “‘ What did you do aboard your 
big, fine battleship, Lionel, when you 
had a man up on the carpet for being 
naughty, and he told you the plain 
trath, disdaining all excuses ?” 
“Rubbed the beggar’s nose in it, 
just the same,” answered our Captain, 
RN. “Because discipline must be 
maintained, both in the home and in a 
battleship. But this isn’t a home or a 
battleship, and I'll forgive any man 
most things if he can make me laugh. 
Besides, I know Henry, and [I'll bet 
he has his own plans all ready for 
making reparation. I can see in his 
eye that the good fellow’s going to 
take my turn at making tea tonight and 


. | washing up for me afterwards.” 


“And doing my floor-scrubbing for 
me, too,” interjected our Chief Teller, 
who has a very nimble brain. ‘“ For 
Henry’s a decent chap, in spite of his 
looks, and he knows how bad my 
lumbago is tonight. Don’t you, 
Henry ?” 

And Henry, doing the tasks sug- 
gested, laughed at himself for making 
himself do them. 

In such manner does the Hub 
arrange its affairs, with jests and 
without rancours. We have no use for 
that official harshness which rasps a 
good man’s soul. But I admit, you 
need good men. The Hub has them. 

From time to time the Great Ones 
descend from the seats of the mighty 
and put in an appearance at the Hub, 
to observe our work. Such visits are 
instructive. And I feel that the Hub 
crews are not by any means the only 
parties to imbibe knowledge and learn 
something. 

I like to remember the night when 
Fate thrust, unheralded, an Admiral 
and a General upon us. We were busy 
at the time. For one thing, the enemy 
were conducting a concentrated bomb- 
ing attack on the City of London, and 
those members of the Watch who were 
not immediately concerned with that 
particular area of activity were con- 
ducting among themselves a game of 
sixpenny Nap. 
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Do you remember the R.A.F. Opera- 
tions Room in the film, ‘ The Lion has 
Wings’? The face of the great table 
was a squared map of these isles. 
Around the table stood men in neat 
uniforms and telephone head-sets, push- . 
ing markers about with croupiers’ 
rakes. Jn the galleries overlooking 
them sat officers, controlling great 
events, through the media of switches, 
bells, buzzers, telephones, and wireless 
loud-speakers. 

Our mise en scéne at the Hub is, 
perhaps, something like that. I said— 
perhaps. I also said—something. We 
certainly have Operations Tables, but 
we work at more than those affairs. 
And our Plotters do not stand about 
in neat uniforms. They sit down to 
their work, take their coats off, and 
roll up their sleeves. When it gets 
really hot, some of us strip to our 
singlets; while our Number Four 
Recorder, who weighs seventeen stone, 
and who suffers from hot feet, persists 
in wearing carpet slippers on duty and, 
when he can, rests his poor feet by 
sitting back and putting them on the 
Operations Table. 

Looking down upon all this, the rest 
of the crew sit in their baltonies, before 
their desks, switchboards, and—other 
things. Everybody smokes. Bells 
tinkle, buzzers buzz, switches click, 
coloured lights wink and blink—and 
there are other affairs which we will 
not mention. There is also a gas stove, 
on which a stand-by man is certainly 
frying sausages in a haze of burning 
fat. Our blower, of course, is not 
functioning. 

It was into this environment that 
the Admiral and the General were 
ushered. They found it striking. At 
any rate, something struck them. 
That was obvious. I saw the Admiral 
wince and I heard the General gasp. 

Our Watch is not acclimatised to 
red tabs, gold lace, and gilded oak 
leaves. Our Watch Commander smiled 
benignly at our visitors, while his men 
gaped. Said our Commander, “ Good 
evening, gentlemen. I hope you.., 
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Herbert! Ring your posts. Your red 
light’s showing.” 

Our Q-Spotter’s name is Mangles ; 
but he answers to the name of Muckey, 
because he owns and personally valets 
@ fleet of taxi-cabs. And it was Muckey 
who, I think, best voiced the feelings 
of the Watch at our visitation. He 
hissed, ‘‘Gee-weezers! Here’s the 
whole ruddy High Command. Six 
rows of medals between ’em. But 
don’t weaken, chaps! How much is 
there in the kitty ? Eleven and six ? 
Then, blow me if I don’t try Nap.” 

“What ? What? Wuar’sallthis?” 
the General barked. 

Our Commander answered him— 
very gently. “Keep your voice low 
here, General, if you don’t mind,” he 
said. ‘“‘ You see, a lot of our work’s 
done through telephones. And we 
find, if one man starts shouting, others 
have to shout to make themselves 
heard, and then if we don’t look out, 
we're all shouting. Which wouldn’t do. 
So, quiet’s the word, please.” 

“But this!” cried the General. 
“Cards! On duty!!!” 

Our Commander smiled. “I ap- 
prove the cards,” he said. “And J am 
in charge here, General.” 

I saw the Admiral’s elbow take the 
General in the ribs. “It looks very 
interesting,” said the Admiral. “If 
you have a moment to spare, Watch 
Commander, and it don’t interfere with 
the work, we’d be most grateful if you’d 
explain what’s going on.” 

“With pleasure,” replied our Com- 
mander. “ Those little affairs on your 
side of the doings, Admiral, represent 
hostile bombers flying south - east. 
They’re going home in a hurry, because 
they don’t like those other little affairs 
which you see buzzing after them. 
Personally I think Jerry is wise to go, 
because ... Monkey-Two! How many 
hostile aircraft have been shot down in 
your area tonight ?” 

Monkey-Two (a Chartered Accountant 
with a meticulous soul)—‘ Twenty- 
nine, plus four probables and eight 
queries—so far. And my Number Five 


post says two of the queries will never 
get home. He saw lumps of burning 
stuff falling off one of them as he went 
out to sea, and the other was only 
flying on one engine and losing height 
all the time. Also there was a... 
Hullo! Hub here, Number Seven, 
Machine -gun fire overhead of the 
post? Oke! That’s our night-fighter, 
Willy Beer, contacting Raid zero six 
niner. ... Yes. Hostile raid zero 
six niner. He’s at twelve thousand, 
What? Not now, you say? Oh, 
he’s coming down now, is he? In 
flames. O.K. Get a bearing of him 
when he crashes. I’m switching to 
Willy Beer now, Number Seven. Over 
to Willy Beer. Over.” 

“Ho!” said the Admiral. “§ 
that’s what you're doing, is it? Good 
enough. Am I right in understanding 
that Mister William Beer’s—er—victim 
is the thirtieth Jerry shot down 
tonight ?” 

“Yes. Thirty, for certain,” our 
Commander answered. “Thirty will 
be the figure in the Air Ministry's 
statement to the morning papers and 
the B.B.C. But it won’t agree with 
the figures in the statement the Luft- 
waffe sends to its High Command. 
Goering’s breakfast is going to be 
spoiled when he sees he’s lost fifty-plus 
bombers this night. And it won’t do 
him much good when Goebbels knocks 
the nought off and calls it five.” 

“Well, well,” said the General. 
“Fifty, what? Good work, good 
work. Jolly good show, in fact. I 
congratulate you. But, look here, 
Watch Commander. What about these 
fellers, playing cards, you iknow. 


“The areas which those men have 
got their eyes and their ears on,” 
answered our Boss, “are areas over 
which there is, at the moment, nothing 
doing, General, either at sea, on land, 
or in the air. And there are no signs 
of anything doing in the immediate 
future. Therefore, to pass the time, 
they are, with my approval, playing 
cards. But if anything happens. . .+ 
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And I said, if anything happens, 
then...” 

Just then a buzzer buzzed and a 
red light flashed in the eyes of one of 
the card players. He dropped his 
hand, clicked a switch, and spoke into 
the telephone mouthpiece strapped ‘to 
his head. ‘‘Hub here,” he said. 
“What’s that? A light showing 
through the black-out of a house in 
the north-east corner of Zebra one fife 
niner four. Right. We'll deal with it. 
Report when it’s blacked out. Over.” 
He looked up at the Watch Com- 
mander, who nodded his head at him, 
but did not reply, because he was 
already telephoning to a police station. 
The Spotter took up his cards and 
said, ““What’s the turn-up? Clubs. 
Then Tl have a hack at four and 
to hell with the war. Why can’t 
they leave a man alone when he’s 
busy ?” 

The General snorted. He stared 
around and his eye fell upon our 
Number One Tele-Spotter, on whom 
he advanced. Our Number One Toc- 
Sugar sat in his little arm-chair at his 
tableful of instruments which clicked 
and whirred and winked in front of 
him. To be a good Tele-Spotter 
necessitates intense concentration. Our 
Number One Toc-Sugar is probably 
the best Tele-Spotter in England. 
Besides this, he was a Colonel, R.E., a 
companion of the two Saints Michael 
and George, a distinguished member of 
the Distinguished Service Order (if a 
bar to the D.S.O. means anything), 
the worst-dressed man in our Watch 
(which does mean something), and the 
oly man in the Watch the Watch 
had not yet dared to play any practical 
jokes on. He is very small, but very 
fierce. He is fully aware that, when 
engaged in tele-spotting, he is, in 
effect, a sentry with his brain and ears 
projected by scientific means deep into 
the enemy’s territory. He, therefore, 
takes his job seriously and does not 
tare to be interrupted while engaged 
upon it. And while so engaged it is 
his habit to sit well down in his chair, 
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close his eyes, and fold his hands upon 
his stomach. 

The General planted himself in front 
of our Tele-Spotter and eyed him with 
distaste. He said, “ Hur-r-rumph! Is 
this man supposed to be on duty? 
Disgraceful. Dammit, the fellow’s 
asleep.” 

Our Toc-Sugar opened his eyes and 
looked at the General. He said, “ This 
gentleman is disturbing me, Jim. Tell 
him to go away, please.” Then he 
shut his eyes again and went on with 
his job. 

It was the Admiral who saved the 
situation. The Admiral said, “‘ Watch- 
Commander, this is a most interesting 
show of yours. Id very little idea of 
what you did, or how you did it. I'd 
love to see more of your work and 
have it all explained to me. I don’t 
see how it’s done, but I can see it’s 
well done. I congratulate you. And 
your men, too, by Jove! But now Ill 
be going. I know what a damned 
nuisance visitors are aboard a ship 
when she’s in action. Thank you, 
Watch-Commander. Good night to 
you all. Come along, Henry!” 

As the Admiral pushed the General 
through our gas-proof door, he turned 
and winked at us. And I think it was 
Muckey Mangles, again, who best 
expressed our feelings. Said Muckey, 
“ Well, well, chaps. Thank God we’ve 
got a Navy.” 

It is a pity that more people are not 
admitted to the Hub; not so much to 
see the crews at work as to listen to 
them at play. If I had my way, I 
would install a Strangers’ Gallery at 
the Hub, and advertise the place— 
admission free. I would go further. I 
would send out special invitations to 
various personages who obviously need 
their brains cleared, their minds opened, 
and their field of vision enlarged. For 
the Hub provides a very beautiful 
cross-section of the British public, 
working, playing, and thinking—and 
saying just exactly what it thinks. 

If my Strangers’ Gallery were opened 
to all, I am certain that the editors of 

x 
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some of our daily papers, for instance, 
could spend a few hours there with 
enlightening effect. 

When our Captain, R.N., has finished 
with his ‘Times,’ he passes it across 
the table in exchange, maybe, for 
Muckey Mangles’ ‘Daily Worker.’ 
Presently the Captain will give the 
Watch his full and considered opinion 
of Muckey’s ‘rag,’ and Muckey will 
expatiate, with illuminating phraseology 
and keen discernment, on the general 
conteats of what he once called the 
Captain’s “ruddy wet-blanket what 
tastes and smells like a Duke’s bath 
towel that’s been hanging about for 
at least two months in the gents’ 
lavatory at the House of Lords.” 

During a debate of this kind the 
Watch butts in, if the enemy is not 
too active. The debate then becomes 
general and instructive, because most 
of the men possess that weapon which 
is so greatly feared by editors and 
politicians—-a good and _ tenacious 
memory. Also they see what they 
want, clearly. I observe they see so 
clearly that it is no use throwing dust 
in their eyes. I have watched this cross- 
section of our people perceive the truth, 
or the lie, behind the most finished 
fagades of bluff, humbug, and soft- 
soapery. 

I remember, when France fell, 
listening to a member of our Govern- 
ment addressing the British people, by 
wireless. The verdict of the Watch 
was given by our ex-greengrocer. He 
said, “‘ That man’s frightened. And, by 
God, chaps, he thinks we are!” 

Judging by the irritating frequency 
of the warnings against ‘ wishful 
thinking’ and ‘complacency’ which 
the newspapers thrust upon us and the 
B.B.C. dins into our ears, it would 
seem that some of our leaders are 
doubtful about the spirit and degree 
of effort their people are prepared to 
make to win this war. A visit to our 
Strangers’ Gallery would, I think, 
restore and strengthen such men of 
little faith. They would, for instance, 
have heard our Number Two Teller 
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remarking, after Crete: ‘“‘ That’s aj 
right, boys. This is going to be a long 
war, thank goodness. It’s not ove 
yet. What I mean to say is, we'd loge 
a short war, for certain. Because it 
always takes us the first three year 
in any war to find out how to fight it, 
It’s all in the books, but I don’t need 
to read ’em. I’ve seen for myself, 
My little lot took a licking at Loos, 
on the Somme, and under Messines, 
But after that we understood how to 
do it. So then we went through the 
Jerries and the Hindenburg Line like 
a@ dose of salts through a cormorant, 
which is a bird with only one gut 
running straight through from beak 
to tail feathers. Yers. It’s guts that 
does it. And the difference between us 
and the Jerries is, we know we can’t 
be beat and the Jerries know they 
can be.” 

Is that complacency ? I wish some 
of our urbanised leader-writers had 
heard our Skipper on this question. 
He dashed his morning paper on the 
floor one day and wiped his boots on it, 
crying, “‘ Gur-r-r. These London twirps 
want their tails twisting. If a man 
looks at the enemy’s weakness, they 
call it wishful thinking. And if you 
look at your own strength they try 
to tell you it’s complacency. Have the 
squirts never heard of confidence ?” 

There are people in high places who 
keep on telling us we must work if we 
are to win this war. I should like to 
introduce these persons to our Mr 
Fairfield. Before Mr Fairfield retired, 
after forty-eight years’ toil, he was 4 
fitter, then foreman, in a shipbuilding 
yard. After Munich he got to work 
again. He did not wait to be asked. 
He does his full quota of day watches, 
valeting all our machinery at the Hub. 
He also puts in six nightshifts per 
week at a local engineering works. 
When I asked him how he managed 
to keep so fit in spite of all this, old 
Fairfield answered, “‘ Well, Mister, it’s 
like this ’ere. I has a bit of time off 
when I leaves this job before I goes to 
the Works, so I gets my fresh air and 
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exercise digging my Missis’ father’s 
allotment. We got pretty near half a 
ton of prime King Edwards off that 
bit of ground last year.” By my count 
Fairfield works a minimum of eighty 
hours a week. And he is prepared to 
do more. I know this, because he 
switched off the Hub’s radio set while 
a gentleman with, apparently, a mouth 
full of plums was talking about some- 
thing he called “‘ a greater intensity of 
national effort.” Fairfield said, ‘‘ Ar, 
rats! That man’s never done a full 
day’s hard graft in his life, and he 
never will neither. If they wants us 
to work harder, why don’t they put 
up @ man to say so who knows what 
hard graft is ? In the last war I was a 
foreman, repairing ships. When we'd 
got to get a rush job done I didn’t go 
around the men bleatin’ about intensi- 
fying their ruddy efforts. I told ’em 
we'd got to get the job done, and why, 
and how to do it. Then I showed ’em 
how. Then Id fire the first man I 
caught slacking, and make sure the 
rest earned their overtime, and put 
my own back into it. I seen the job was 
done, and no monkeyin’ about it.” 

“The B.B.C. ought to put you on 
the air. Tom,” said our Skipper, “‘ to tell 
us all how to do it.” 

“The B.B.C. wouldn’t cotton to me 
somehow, I don’t think,” Tom Fair- 
field answered. “What we want is 
more of good old Churchill. He’s the 
boy to tell us. Blood, and sweat, and 
toil. That’s the stuff. Tears, too, he 
said, but he was a bit off it there for 
once. Tears be suggered. You can’t 
waste time, blowing your nose, when 
you’ve let the Jerries get a seven years’ 
start of you. We've got to sweat like 
hell to catch that up. It stands to 
reason we're bound to get just about 
knocked out before we do catch up. 
We’ve got to take it on the chin and 
go on taking it. And bleed and sweat, 
and pretty near starve, too, most 
likely. And around about then, when 
we're properly all in and Jerry’s sure 
we're done for—then we'll really start. 
And then, in the end, when we’ve got 
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going proper, then Jerry he’ll pack up 
and quit. Because that’s the way he’s 
made. We'll beat him on the post, 
just like we did last time. It’s going 
to take some doing and it’s a long 
way off yet. But we'll do it, without 
any flapdoodling like that chap just 
now, yapping at us. You see, that’s 
the way we’re made.” 

I wish I could smuggle the Prussian 
High Command and the top-Nazis into 
the Hub. They would, of course, see 
our secret technique of war at work. 
But what of it? Why not? The sight 
would undoubtedly daunt them. And 
they are too late to copy us. But what 
I want the Germans to see and listen 
to is this fine sample of the British, at 
war. 

The best time for the Germans to 
visit us would be at a moment of 
triumph for them and disaster for us. 
I hear these misguided squareheads 
were sure, when France fell, that we 
were in a panic and would sue for 
peace within a fortnight. When the 
French gave up the fight, the Hub 
crew, to which I am proud to belong, 
held the following conversation. I can 
give it practically verbatim, although 
I took no notes. It went just about 
like this :— 

“Good evening, chaps. Sorry I’m 
late, Boss, but I got a puncture getting 
here. My word! What a fug. How 
about switching on the blower? By 
the way, my Missus tells me the wireless 
says the French have packed up. 
Heard anything about it?” 

““Yes. They’ve asked for an armis- 
tice and quit. It’s official.” 

“But I thought they said they’d 
stick it out, whatever happened.” 

“Well, they arn’t going to. They’ve 
thrown their hand in and left us in the 
cart. Don’t turn that blower on. 
We’re just nice and warm.” 

“* Well, well. The Frogs have quit. 
Would you believe it ? Let’ssee. This 
means a long war, now. We'll have 
to go all out, and it'll mean getting 
pretty near the knuckle. Well, well, 
well.” 
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“‘ What a hell of a mess this’ll make 
of all our war plans. We'll have to 
start right from scratch again—with 
the Jerries seven years ahead of us. It 
means a harder job than last time. 
We've got to go this alone. Ah, well. 
Whose turn is it to make tea?” 

*“Jim’s. I tell you what. I bet 
you two bob Hitler won’t give the 
Frogs an armistice unless they give 
him their Fleet. It’s a good Fleet, too. 
Phoo! It’s going to be a fine scrap 
this time, boys. Jim! Get going. It’s 
your turn to make tea.” 

“Let’s see. With France out, we 
haven’t got a single Ally left, have 
we?” 

“No. And a damned good job, too, 
I say. Allies are nothing but a ruddy 
liability, seems to me.” 


“Yes. It’s best to scrap it out 
alone.” 
“That’s right. You knows where 


you are then. So, we 
we are now. What 
want ?” 


knows where 
more d’you 
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do, don’t forget to turn on the nine 
o’clock news.” 

“News? You've got the news, 
haven’t you? The French have left us 
cold. And that’s that. We'll have to 
lump it. But don’t listen to the B.B.C, 
moaning about it, or you'll want to 


quit, too.” 
** Rats! What I want to hear is old 
Winston. I'll bet he'll be on the air 


tonight. He’s sure to tell us what 
we're up against and what to do about 
it. And I wouldn’t miss him for 
anything, anyway. He’s as good as a 
music-hall turn.” 

“He is that. I tell you what, chaps. 
This French thing’s bad, but I’m not 
worrying. Ill back old Churchill to 
tell us what to do about it. And we'll 
do it all right, you bet.” 


“You bet!” 
“You bet! To hell with Hitler, 
Here! Cut for deal.” 


Thus did my watchmates panic in 
that crisis. Their conversation may 
not sound very noble or inspiring, but, 





““Yes. So why yap about it? How personally, I find myself glad to be 
about a round of cards ?” going tiger-shooting with chaps who 
““Sure! Say chaps! Whatever we talk like that. 
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